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< The Human Adding Machine 


sa HE UNLETTERED SLAVE stood before the doctof from” 

Philadelphia. His fame had spread all over colonial Amer- 
ae .- °° ica, but the physician was a doubter. He had come to Virginia 
expose ‘“‘Negro Tom,” familiarly known as the “African Cal- 
. . culator.” He tried to think of a tough problem and finally asked 


ey a “ + “Suppose a man lived 70 years, 17 days and 12 hours, how 
ee ~ many seconds did he live?” 


: The Negro, who had been brought to America from Africa 
a ae as a slave at the age of 14, thought for a minute and a half and 
avé his answer: “‘2,110,500,800.”" The gentleman from Phila- 
took a pen and after some figuring told Tom he was 
mistaken. His number was too high. 
: ."But, massa!” exclaimed Tom, “you have left out the leap 
years!” 
wis ean Sure enough, on including the leap years in the calculation, 
a 5 nee the number given by Tom was correct. The slave, who could 
v ¢ not read or write, was able to perform the most phenomenal 
eos adding and multiplication. His name was Thomas Fuller and 
me he lived to the age of 80—one of the most amazing minds in 
ae history, and a slave to his dying day. 
JACK ATKINS 
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MAN WHO FOUND THE 


Mark Harris 


HE NAME is McJunkin— 
George McJunkin. 

Mark the name down in your 
favorite scrapbook. Remember it 
well when you're thinking of the 
great American Negroes who have 
done so much to write U. S. history. 

This may be the first time the 
name, George McJunkin, has ap- 
peared in print but it won't be the 
last. For this Negro cowboy, who 
may be living or dead for all the 
historians know about him, is the 
man who discovered the origins of 
the first Americans to live on this 
continent. It was he who found the 
tools and weapons of the earliest 
human dweller in North America, a 
cave man who once lived in moun- 
tains near Albuquerque, New Mex- 
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Unsung New Mexico cowboy discovered bones that set 


Anthropologists are all excited 
about the find, have been ever since 
Dr. Frank Hibben of the University 
of New Mexico published his re- 
searches on the bones in his book 
The Lost Americans. But in the ex- 
citement, the name of the Negro 
cowboy who made the original dis- 
covery seems to have been lost, Hib- 
ben does not mention him in his 
book, just refers to a “Negro cow- 
boy.” Numerous articles in news- 
papers and magazines likewise gloss 
over the name of the cowhand. 

Anonymity is not a new expe- 
rience for Negroes. Giving of credit 
where credit is due—when the cred- 
itor is a colored American—has yet 
to become an American custom. In 
unmarked graves lie scores of Ne- 
groes whose contribution to Amer- 
ica’s growth has passed unnoticed, 
“unhonored and unsung.” 

Thus the story of George McJun- 
kin is not unusual, McJunkin, a Ne- 
gro cowpuncher who rode the wide, 
rolling plains near Folsom, New 
Mexico, died several years ago with- 
out once receiving credit for a dis- 
covery of utmost importance to the 


world of science. Yet Moppkia, 4 
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scientists on trail of first living American 
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helped to answer a question which 
had baffled scientists for decades. 

The question: ‘Who were the first 
humans to inhabit the land now 
known as the western hemisphere 
and how did they get there?” 

McJunkin’s name in connection 
with his invaluable discovery has 
never before appeared in print. 

McJunkin, according to one source, 
was foreman of the Crowfoot Ranch, 
ten miles east of Folsom, New Mex- 
ico. He was well-liked by the white 
cowboys working under him as well 
as by the cattlemen of the neighbor- 
ing ranches. Other residents of the 
area remember him as a cowpuncher 
on the ranch of Lud Shoemaker. 
Shoemaker Ranch was the site of 
McJunkin’s discovery. How McJun- 
kin stumbled across an ash-heap of 
the first Americans is described in 
Hibben’s book (published by Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co.) as follows: 

“A Negro cowboy, .with an old 
slouch sombrero, jogged along with 
a jaded horse. The trail skirted the 
edge of a deep arroyo which showed 


MARK HARRIS wrote the novel Trum- 
pet to the World and is at present writ- 


¥ a biography of Vachel Lindsay. 
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jagged black in the late afternoon 
sun, This part of northern New Mex- 
ico is chilly in the spring of the year, 
and the rider hunched his left shoul- 
der against the nippy wind. His 
eyes, which were constantly fixed on 
the ground looking for the tracks of 
cattle, wandered for a moment to the 
opposite bank of the arroyo where, 
some distance down from the top, 
a line of white bones showed in a 
patch of sun. 

“With a light twitch of the reins, 
he pulled up his horse to look at the 
peculiar jumble of bleached objects 
in the dirt on the far bank. For a 
moment the cowboy mused as he sat 
askew on his horse: these could not 
be cow or horse bones, they were 
twenty feet deep; not even buffalo 
bones could have that cover of earth 
on them. 

“The layer of bones in the bank 
of the arroyo was peculiar, there was 
no doubt of that. The cowboy hesi- 
tated, as his tired horse stood quiet 
with drooping head ; and, as the rider 
sat undecided, a considerable portion 
of our early history hung in the bal- 
ance. Had the cowboy grunted and 
ridden on, we might never have 
known about these early hunters. 
But the New Mexico cowman did 
not go on. After a moment of inde- 
cision, he swung stiffly out of the 
saddle and walked under the horse’s 
neck to the edge of the deep wash. 
Because of the interest of this one 
man, tired though he was, we came 
to know the story. 

“As the cowboy slid and stumbled 
down the steep bank to the bottom 
of the arroyo, the pale spring sun 
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struck a glitter from among the white 
bones which he saw before him. He 
prodded tentatively with his knife 
at one of these bright objects and a 
piece of flint came away in his hand. 
It was no ordinary piece of flint but 
obviously part of a stone point which 
had once been a spear tip. Working 
feverishly now, with something of a 
premonition of the importance of 


‘his discovery, the man pulled and 


strained at the huge bones protrud- 
ing from the hard adobe of the bank; 
and, as he uncovered more and more 
bones and threw them carelessly to 
the ground at his feet, he collected 
several of the bits of flint, all of 
them worked and obviously made by 
the hand of man, 

“Even after the cowboy had 
slipped the pieces of flint he had 
found into his well-worn blue jeans 
and remounted his horse, the cir- 
cumstances surrounding his discov- 
ety burned in his mind with an 
insistent questioning. This was in 
1926, and the cowboy told many 
people in the vicinity of the small 
town of Folsom, New Mexico, about 
his discovery.” 

One of the friends McJunkin told 
of his discovery was Carl Schwach- 
heim, who looked at the arrowheads 
and said: “Yes, Mac, it’s important 
all right. I'll write Figgens tonight.” 

Figgens was Dr. J. D. Figgens, at 
that time director of the Colorado 
Museum of Natural History, and as 
soon as he got word, he came to take 
a look. His examination proved that 
they came from a type of animal that 
had not been alive for the last ten 
thousand years. The flint weapons 
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found among the bones of an extinct 
species known as “Taylor’s bison” 
proved that man had lived here 
10,000 years ago. He had probably 
killed and eaten the bison. 

Scientists agreed Americans were 
10,000 years old and offered the 
newly-named Folsom Man as proof. 

But ten years ago Dr. Hibben, 
working a layer at a depth dating to 
perhaps 25,000 years ago, unearthed 
a fist-axe of workmanship identical 
with the Folsom Man. Today Dr. 
Hibben is looking for his foreign 
ancestors in Alaska and Siberia. 

McJunkin’s original find and the 
scientific research that followed ex- 
ploded the theory that the Vikings 
were the first men to explore this 
hemisphere. Nor were the red men 
whom Columbus mistakenly called 
Indians, in the belief that he was in 
India. 

The Indians, as they are popular- 
ly called, are recent people. They 
were thriving five hundred years ago, 
to be sure, but in geology five hun- 
dred years is barely a moment in 
time. Even the Jews, whose calendar 
now records the year 5707, or the 
ancient Chinese, are newcomers to 
the globe, for man walked in Europe 
as long ago as 500,000 years. 

How does Dr. Hibben know this? 
Was he there? No, but science has 
perfected certain foolproof measur- 
ing instruments, Science can reckon 
time by studying the rings on tree 
trunks or by studying river beds 
which have long been dried up and 
been buried beneath the accumula- 


tion of centuries of wind, sto 
glaciation. BAC 
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Prior to McJunkin’s discovery, sci- 
entists believed that man had lived 
on this continent many thousands of 
years ago. But it was only a theory. 
There was also reason to believe that 
the Indians were descended from this 
ancient man. 

How did they get here in the first 
place? Historians offered a variety 
of answers. Some said the Indians 
were descended from Oriental sailors 
who crashed in their junks along the 
Pacific coast. Others said the Indian 
was descended from survivors of one 
of the seven lost tribes of Israel, or 
from the men of the lost City of At- 
lantis, or even from those men who 
survived the destruction of the ill- 
fated Island of Mu. 

Man came to the western hemi- 
sphere from the South Pacific Islands, 
some said. Others held that he 
evolved from the fossil stage. The 
question was no nearer solution than 
the timeless riddle of the chicken and 
the egg. 

Then McJunkin came riding along. 

The pursuit of more arrowheads 
ultimately led scientists to Alaska. 
Dr. Hibben himself recently jour- 
neyed there. Folsom Man had ap- 
parently visited Alaska himself be- 
fore wandering down New Mexico 
way. 

Alaska! Was it the origin? The 
earlier theories were finding substan- 
tiation, and then scientists concluded 
that man did not originate in Alaska. 
He came from Asia! 

Alaska is separated from Asia by 
the Bering Strait, only 56 miles in 
width at its narrowest point and an 
easy route during the winter months 
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when the ice is several feet thick. 

McJunkin’s discovery was the key 
which unlocked a door of mystery. 
The “lost Americans” were found, 
and though the search continues for 
evidence of their physical remains it 
will be only a matter of time before 
this final discovery is made, Dr. Hib- 
ben asserts. 

One wonders why the name of 


George McJunkin has been conspicu- ' 


ously absent from all previous reports 
of the search for the origin of Fol- 
som Man. Could it be that men of 
science conspired to make secret the 
knowledge that a Negro made the 
discovery? 

In Natural History Magazine for 
May-June, 1927, Dr. Figgens cred- 
ited Schwachheim with the discovery. 
An identical version was supplied in 
the same magazine by Harold J. 
Cook, honorary curator of paleontol- 
ogy at the Colorado Museum. 

Dr. Hibben says that both Fig- 
gens and Cook made honest mistakes. 
Scientists sometimes become so en- 
thused over a new discovery that they 
forget the names of individuals in- 
volved. 

Dr. Hibben neglected McJunkin 
in his own book, referring only to ‘‘a 
Negro cowboy.” The New York 
Herald Tribune chided him for this 
in its review of his book. ‘I’m very 


sorry about that,” Dr. Hibben says. 

His own democratic views are 
well-known. Because of his ability 
to deal with another racial minority 
—Indians—in a democratic manner, 
Dr. Hibben has become a foremost 
authority on Indian lore, ritual and 
culture. 

Dr. Hibben describes McJunkin 
thus: “‘A quiet and reserved sort of 
fellow. For some reason or other I 
have him in my notes as ‘Ned’. I 
was greatly impressed with his intel- 
ligence and his interest in. the work 
we were doing at Folsom. I think 
his outstanding trait was his ability 
to notice small things and read their 
significance.” 

George Marion in an article in the 
New York Mirror last year, omitted 
to mention McJunkin. But of “the 
Negro cowboy,” he said: 

‘Not only did he make an excep- 
tional find, but he sensed that it was 
rich in meaning. He proved his un- 
derstanding by talking about that 
find, and his talking eventually 
brought the story to the attention of 
distant scientists. The world owes 
that anonymous cowboy a_ great 
debt...” 

The cowboy is no longer anony- 
mous. The name is McJunkin— 
George McJunkin. 
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Ann Petry, author of the best-seller novel, The Street, 
avows her favorite table tidbit is potatoes chantilly served 
with broiled lamb chops and avocado sherbet. 


Mrs. Robert L. Vann, publisher of the Pittsburgh 
Courier, is an excellent cook. She enjoys preparing her 
plat de résistance, crab gumbo. 
€ 
Paul R. Williams, the prominent architect, exclaims: 
“Call them crepe-suzettes, pan cakes, flap jacks, or what- 
ever you may, but I’m simply crazy about them.” 


Bill "Bojangles" Robinson has tap-danced his way 
through three million dollars and sixty years of show- 
business, and still eats his two quarts of ice cream every 
day. 

Dorothy Manor creates her own recipes. Favorite is 
The Norfolk Special, named after her home town. She 
adds a cup of red wine and a tablespoon of chopped 
chives to the cream sauce poured over halibut. 


Mildred Blount of millinery fame was a hearty banana 
eater until she saw what fantastic chapeaux Carmen 
Miranda could make 


Hilda Simms had a psdelicion for egg salad until 
some she had eaten made her ill one night just before 
curtain time. 
Cab Calloway vows he will never again eat spaghetti. 
Seems his wife playfully tossed some cold spaghetti on 
him one evening when he refused to get out of bed. 
Camilla Williams, operatic diva, says grapes were her ‘ 
favorite delicacy until a facetious friend dropped several 
ice-cold ones down her neck and told her they were frogs. 
Emperor Haile Selassie was awfully fond of mock 
turtle soup until he found it contained no turtle meat. 
—BILL LANE 
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By James Roosevelt 


OTH the Negro veteran of the 
last war and his white comrade 
have problems of which the en- 

tire American population must be 
made fully aware. The Negro vet- 
eran, apart from his white associates, 
has certain special problems. 

The nature of these special prob- 
lems is such that they require a back- 
ground in understanding of his 
struggle to end restrictions imposed 
by official military policy at the be- 
ginning of, and during the war. 
These restrictions severely limited his 
opportunity to contribute equitably 
in the war for democtacy and against 
fascism, 

Occurrences through the country 
since V-J Day, such as the absence of 
a real housing program and the limi- 
tations in ‘‘on the job training’ pro- 
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grams, have caused concern for all 
veterans. To the Negro veteran these 
important national problems sink in- 
to relative insignificance as compared 
with his alarm over the lynchings and 
brutal beatings of Negro veterans 
particularly in the South, although 
not confined to the South, in the 
months since the commencement of 
demobilization. 

There are two well known inci- 
dents in evidence which serve to jus- 
tify this alarm. One, an ex-Navy 
man by the name of James Stephen- 
son, residing in Columbia, Tennes- 
see, last February, was threatened 
with lynching because he dared to 
defend his mother against attack aris- 
ing out of an argument with a white 
storekeeper. The other involves the . 
brutal lynch murder of four Negro 
citizens in Monroe County, Georgia, 
including ex-Army man George Dor- , 
sey. 

These two cases and many more 
have served to anger and disgust 
many veterans, especially Negroes as 
they take stock of the democracy 
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which they were called upon to de- 
fend. It is noted regrettably that 
neither of the two major veterans or- 
ganizations have spoken out sharply 
in condemnation of these attacks 
which are of paramount concern to 
Negro veterans. This undoubtedly 
helps to explain why Negro veterans 
have formed a national organization 
under their own leadership known as 
the United Negro and Allied Veter- 
ans of America with Joe Louis, as the 
honorary national commander. 

What does the Negro veteran 
want? The answer in my judgment 
is simple. He wants the same things 
any other veteran wants and has a 
right to expect after having seen hon- 
orable service in the armed forces of 
his country. 

He wants a job commensurate with 
his talents and training. He wants 
peace, hard won on the fields of bat- 
tle. He wants education to further 
his mastery of special subjects and 
vocations. He wants a home and the 
guarantee of an opportunity of plan- 
ning a reasonably normal future. 
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Added to this the Negro veteran 
wants lynching and the threat of ter- 
ror eliminated once and for all from 
the nation. He wants the full citizen- 
ship rights accorded to every other 
citizen under our constitution includ- 
ing the right to vote, full protection 
by law enforcement agencies and the 
dignity which can come only through 
the death of Jim Crow laws-and all 
otther forms of unequal treatment. 

The Negro veteran helped fight a 
war for democracy and against fas- 
cism. Many of his buddies died he- 
roically in that war. He helped liber- 
ate peoples the world around from 
oppression. Is it surprising that he 
is determined to secure today what 
amounts to his own liberation? 

My prediction is that he will even- 
tually get his just dues. I urge that 
he maintain his dignity and purpose 
even in the face of embittering cir- 
cumstances. 


JAMES ROOSEVELT is the oldest son 
of the late President Roosevelt and at 
present chairman of the Democratic Party 
in the state of California. 
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AUGHING at rising prices, a 
L couple of hundred Americans 

live delightfully untroubled 
lives on the magic island of Hispani- 
ola. Here a dollar gets them the 
equivalent of more than five in 
goods, service, and comfort. Here, 
an income considered average in the 
United States rises to undreamed-of 
magnificence. 

It is the western third of the island, 
known as the Republic of Haiti, that 
offers such unusual attractions. Haiti 
is a land of exotic romance, breath- 
taking beauty, and startling contrasts. 

The four-hour seaplane flight from 
Miami to Haiti takes you to Port-au- 
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YOU CAN LIVE 


West Indies republic is paradise for tourists who want to stretch their dollars 


$500 


Condensed from Magazine Digest 


Prince, a city of some 125,000 and 
the capital of the country. 

Nowhere else in the world is there 
a sight quite like it. The sprawling 
white city, glowing in the sun, 
stretches from the harbor’s edge to 
the base of huge green-covered 
mountains. Barefooted natives chat- 
ter noisily at the wharf’s edge as they 
load a freighter. Aristocratic, light- 
complexioned mulattoes, fine-fea- 
tured and dressed in the latest Amer- 
ican styles, flash by in expensive 
cars. Well-paved roads and impos- 
ing modern buildings, dirt trails and 
dilapidated shacks—they’re all part 
of this unforgettable country. 
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Here is the land where you can live 
reasonably on $500 a year. 

Everywhere there ate social clubs, 
golf and tennis clubs, beauty salons, 
cafes. Port-au-Prince has two movie 
houses and a race track. The cuisine 
of the hotels, clubs, and cafes is the 
French cuisine of Paris and the Prov- 
inces. On the city’s gently rising 
slopes, leading up to the mountains, 
stand the homes of Haitian aristoc- 
racy. 

Beautiful houses they are, with ar- 
bored patios, stately turrets, shady 
grounds, and a bewildering variety 
of plants and flowers. Such homes, 
as modern as any in Palm Beach, may 
be rented for from $40 to $150 a 
month. 

The reason for the low prices lies 
in the island’s primitive economic 
structure—a rich aristocracy and an 
impoverished peasantry. 

The elite of Haiti are usually of a 
light complexion, cultured, and high- 
ly educated. According to James C. 
Leyburn, whose book The Haitian 
People is a standard work, many of 
the leading families can trace their 
descent back to French noblemen. 
They fill all the professions, most 
government and military offices, and 
have charge of the most important 
industries. Educated in France, they 
are the intellectual equals of upper 
classes anywhere in the world. 

The average Haitian is a peasant 
with a tiny plot of land, sweating 
over his crops of corn, beans, cotton, 
coffee and tobacco. He can neither 
read nor write. 

In an entire year he handles per- 
haps the equivalent of $1.50 in hard 
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cash. As a good indication of values, 
Captain John Houston Craige, who 
has lived in Haiti for many years, 
states that one villager had his house 
completely destroyed by fire. The 
total value was officially set at $1.25. 
Building material came from the 
nearest mud bank or brush thicket. 
Six days’ labor at 15 cents a day to- 
talled 90 cents, and the remaining 
35 cents was made up of household 
goods and personal property. 

Tourists who decide to live in 
Haiti gravitate to the hills where they 
can rent elaborate villas with tennis 
courts and swimming pools for no 
more than a fair apartment back 
home. Then they can staff their man- 
sions with butler, cook, maid, house- 
boy, laundress, gardener, and chauf- 
feur, complete for $50 a month in 
combined wages. 

With the best beef cuts costing 20 
cents a pound, chickens 30 cents 
each, the world’s finest coffees priced 
at 12 cents a pound, and sugar at 6 
cents a pound, even if generous par- 
ties were given seven evenings a 
week it would be hard to raise a food 
bill to $75 a month. And as for 
drinks, vintage rum in Port-au-Prince 
averages about $3.75 a gallon. 

The big worry of the Americans 
on the island is that too many of their 
countrymen will find Haiti, fill the 
available houses, and end the para- 
dise by bidding the prices up. 

Changes are slow in Haiti, how- 
ever. Essentially the country is the 
same as it was for the last 100 years, 
a land of peasant farmers. 

Copyright, Magazine Digest (March 1947) 
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For the first time in his life Tommy walks down 
the street without people staring at him 


N BROTHERHOOD SUN- 
DAY little “Tommy J,” 5, 
who all his life shied away 

from the kids he knew, went hurry- 
ing along with them to Sunday school 
for the first time. 

Tommy, whose face, when he was 
only 4 months old, was chewed up 
by a rat, had a new nose. 

Tommy looked like any other boy. 
And it was because several doctors, 
nurses, sculptors and social workers 
—Protestant, Catholic, Jewish, 
White, Negro and Japanese—gave 
unsparingly of their time as his face 
was remodeled to help him live the 
same normal life that other children 
enjoy. 

“Tommy J” is the fictitious name 
of a very real little Negro boy who 
lives with his mother and his four 
brothers and sisters in an old broken- 
down tenement. 

One nightmarish night four and 
a half years ago his mother heard him 
scream and rushed into the bedroom 
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Condensed from Chicago Sun 
By James Supple 


of her ramshackle flat. In the crib 
was her baby, drenched with blood. 
A large rat of the size that haunts 
the alleys of the slum areas jumped 
out of the crib and ran away. 

His mother, who had been deserted 
by her husband, had no money for 
doctor bills. The family lived on 
charity in their dingy flat with boxes 
for furniture and an old potbellied 
stove for warmth. 

Little Tommy as he grew older 
found out from the taunts of other 
children that he was different, and 
ugly. He would hide because of 
their jokes about him. 

Adults always stared at him too. 
He fell into the habit of walking 
with his head down so that people 
wouldn't see his face. 

As is so frequently the case with 
disfigured children, he became anti- 
social, morose. He cried constantly. 
When the neighborhood kids ridi- 
culed him he resorted to his only 
weapon—force—and threw stones or 
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cans or milk bottles. 

Last September he was old enough 
to go to the play school of Henry 
Booth House, a social settlement 
sponsored by the Chicago Ethical 
Society. 

Mary Hata, the Japanese-American 
teacher at the play school, had a diffi- 
cult time making the other little chil- 
dren, all of them Mexicans, Negroes 
and Nisei, adjust themselves to the 
little boy who looked so different. 
But she finally did, and the children 
gradually accepted him as one of 
themselves. 

Mrs. Edna Hansen, supervisor of 
the settlement, decided Tommy 
should be given medical attention, 
and she sent him to the Old Town 
Boys Club Clinic, where Dr. R. E. 
Bartelson examined him and then, 
through the clinic’s referral service, 
sent him to the central free dispen- 
sary of the Presbyterias: Hospital. 

Dr. L. W. Schultz of the eye, ear, 
nose and throat division of the hos- 
pital decided against permanent plas- 
tic surgery because of Tommy’s age. 

At the University of Illinois Re- 
search Hospital Dr. Francis Lederer 
of the eye, ear, nose and throat divi- 
sion suggested that experiments 
might be made with artificial noses 
which could be replaced periodically 
as the boy grew. 

Last October his photograph was 
taken to mark the initial stages of 
his medical history. It was Tommy's 
first photograph. 

While this first photo was being 
made for medical purposes the little 
boy cried with fright. He had never 
seen a big camera before and thought 
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it was going to hurt him. 

Dr. Stanley D. Tylman began the 
slow, arduous task of remaking the 
child’s face. He examined and meas- 
ured the small face carefully and 
decided on the creation of temporary 
plastic noses of composition which 
would be fastened to eye glasses. 
Every few months a new nose could 
be made to fit the face and hung 
from the spectacle frame. 

Mrs. Nancy Coonsman Hahn of 
Winnetka, a sculptress, volunteered 
to make the clay mold for the delicate 
undertaking. Realizing that this 
would mean frequently fitting clay 
to the little boy’s face, Dr. Tylman 
decided to break down the boy’s fear 
by giving him clay to play with. 

The child took the modelling clay, 
the first he had every seen, home 
with him. When he came back he 
gave Mrs. Wells Burdette, his nurse, 
a clumsily-made pair of little clay 
shoes. 

Shoes, says Mrs. Burnette, were a 
major item in the child’s life. His 
mother had trouble keeping her. fam- 
ily in shoes. 

Mrs. Hahn gave hours of her spare 
time to make clay molds that would 
fit his face as naturally as possible. 
Mary Lloyd, another volunteer artist, 
painted the nose to suit the color of 
the rest of his face, 

Painting in such a case is a com- 
plicated process because a person’s 
face actually has several different 
shades and the color of an artificial 
nose has to be slightly different so 
that it will blend properly with the 
forehead and cheeks. 

The nurses and doctors gave the 
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little boy lenseless spectacles to wear 
so he could become accustomed to 
them. Then when the final stages 
of the remodeling arrived it was dis- 
covered that because of the shape of 
his face the spectacles were imprac- 
tical and that adhesive tape, carefully 
camouflaged and tinted, would be 
needed to fasten the artificial nose 
to the tiny face. 


Finally the first complete artificial 


nose was ready. A huddle of nurses 
and doctors, representing a complete 
cross-section of the cultural and re- 
ligious pattern of the city, gathered 
around the little boy to whom they 
had given many hours of their free 
time. 

The nose was carefully put in 
place. The doctors and nurses smiled. 
It looked natural. Then they took 
a mirror and gave it to Tommy. 

He looked at himself incredulously. 
Then he smiled. Then he cried a 
little and then his face beamed, and 
he laughed happily, the first really 
happy laugh of his childhood. 

They called in his mother, a not- 
too-old woman made older by her 
stream of troubles, poverty and dis- 
appointments. 

She smiled at him, she bent near 
him, restraining herself from the 
motherly impulse.to touch him. She 
was afraid the slightest touch might 
jar his face and shatter his new ap- 


pearance which made him look just 
as nice as other boys. : 

“If I say anything I'll start to cry,” 
she told the doctors and then she 
said, ‘“Thank you, thank you” over 
and over again, 

She knew that Tommy could be 
happy, that he could go to church 
and school and play like the other 
little boys and girls of the Nest West 
Side, 

The doctors gave him two noses, 
“one for every day and one for Sun- 
day,” says Tommy, and as he grows 
new noses will be given to him peri- 
odically. When he is fully grown a 
permanent artificial nose will be 
grafted on to his face. 

The test for Tommy and his moth- 
er came when they left the big 
pile of buildings at the University of 
Illinois medical center. Tommy's 
mother had “the Sunday nose’’ care- 
fully wrapped, precious cargo care- 
fully held in her hand. The other 
one Tommy wore. 

People walked by Tommy on the 
street. He looked up at them, think- 
ing they might say something. But 
they didn’t give him a second glance. 
For the first time in his life people 
looked at him without staring. 

For the first time in his young life 
Tommy knew what it was to walk 
down the street just like anybody else. 


Copyright, Chicago Sun (February 6, 1947). 
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When all Washington envied a Negro general 


THE GENERAL 
MEETS THE 


Condensed from Washington Post 
By Drew Pearson 


URING the reconstruction days 
following Abraham Lincoln’s 
proclamation of emancipation, 

Negroes frequently were invited to 
the White House. 

After this there was a lapse, and 
the question of White House enter- 
tainment seldom arose until the days 
of Herbert Hoover, who invited Os- 
car De Priest, colored GOP Congress- 
man from Chicago, to tea. This 
caused a tremendous furor, and, sig- 
nificantly, it was largely Congressmen 
from the party of Abraham Lincoln 
who made the most comment. 

Since then, Mrs. Roosevelt fre- 
quently invited colored guests to the 
White House and the Trumans have 
done the same. No longer is there 
public comment, but it remains a 
fact that a lone Negro guest frequent- 
ly looks conspicuous and ill at ease. 

Such was the case when President 
and Mrs, Truman entertained for the 
armed forces recently. 

As the President and the First Lady 
made their grand entry down the 
main staircase, a large assemblage of 
three- and four-star generals plus the 
highest admirals in the Navy stood 
on either side. General Eisenhower, 
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the Chief of Staff, and Admiral 
Nimitz, the highest ranking officer 
of the Navy, were in the group, to- 
gether with every other general and 
admiral stationed in Washington. It 
was the greatest conglomeration of 
silver stars and gold braid Washing- 
ton has seen in decades. 

On the fringe of this glittering 
constellation stood Brig. Gen. B. O. 
Davis—the one Negro general in the 
United States Army. 

Seeing him, the new Secretary of 
State, Gen. George Marshall, left the 
presidential party, paid no attention 
to all the admirals and three- to five- 
star generals, while he shook hands 
with General Davis. 

Many others in the room would 
have given their eyeteeth to have been 
singled out by the most colorful and 
famous member of the Truman Cabi- 
net. They watched Marshall greet 
Davis. 

After Marshall broke the ice, vari- 
ous others, led by Congressman Kil- 
day of San Antonio, Tex., stepped 
forward to shake hands with the 
Negro general. 


Copyright, Washington Post 
(February 12, 1947) 
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D*; JAMES YARD, Midwest director of 
the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, tells the story of the Jewish children who 
took a brief vacation from school because of 
religious holidays. In the classroom, an Irish 
lad stood up and explained that he, too, was 
going to be “off” because his grandmother was 
a Jewess. Then a Protestant girl raised her 
hand and said, “Me, too, because somebody 
‘way back in my family is Jewish.” 
Then, an unobtrusive little Negro boy arose and said: “Miss Jones, I think I should 
be off, too.” 
“But surely YOU don’t have any Jewish ancestors!” 
“Yes'm,”’ he chuckled, “but I’m sure in sympathy with the cause!” 
Irv Kupcinet, Chicago Times 
AURA HOBSON, who wrote the new best seller on anti-Semitism, Gentlemen's 
Agreement, included in her book the reactions of a child to anti-Jewish remarks 
by other children. While writing the chapters, she wondered what kind of job she had 
done on her own children on that burning issue. She asked her oldest son, aged 91/2, 
“What's prejudice, Mike?” 
Mike thought a while and then said slowly, ‘Well, I guess it’s when you decide some 
fellow’s a stinker before you ever met him.” 
Herbert Johnson 
IX A BIG Negro high school in the South, a white inspector was making the rounds 
and was extremely annoyed by the noise in one room. He rushed in on the class. 
Seeing one boy taller than the others and talking a great deal, he seized him by the collar, 
removed him to the next room despite his protests and stood him firmly in the corner. 
‘Now you stand there and be quiet!’” he commanded. 
Ten minutes later a small head appeared around the door of the room and a meek 
voice asked: 
“Please, sir, may we have our teacher back now?” 
Ralph Allen 


YOUNG Harlem juvenile delinquent had a philosophy of life—as long as no 
one saw him, everything he did was all right. His mother scolded and whipped 
him but it no avail. The young offender’s answer was always: “But nobody saw me!” 
One day his mother replied: “God sees you. He sees you everywhere you go and 
everything you do.” 
Scornfully the youngster replied: “Is that all He’s got to do? Lay on His stomach 
all day and watch me?” 
Jack Fields 
LITTLE Negro girl was very tired when she went to bed one night and instead 
of going through her usual formula in her prayers, she knelt down by her bed and 
said simply: 
“Dear God, I’m awfully tired tonight, so just you bless everyone You know and 
everyone I know. Amen.” 
Henry Atkins 
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Rigid race lines in churches still strong 


despite growing number of interracial congregations 


RACISM 


SITS IN 


By George M. Houser 


ACIAL SEGREGATION is an 
R evil anywhere, but when it is 
found in the churches, it is 
particularly vicious. Because the 
church claims to be an instrument for 
the establishment of human brother- 
hood, the evil of racism appears all 
the more contradictory in its pews. 

The facts bear out the statement 
attributed to the well-known sociolo- 
gist, Charles S. Johnson, now presi- 
dent of Fisk University, that ‘‘the 
church is the most segregated institu- 
tion in America.” 

An unpublished doctor's thesis by 
Frank S. Loescher contains a most 
complete set of facts on segregation 
in the church. This exhaustive study 
reveals that only one-half of one per- 
cent of the Negro Protestants in the 
United States worship regularly with 
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THE PEWS 


Condensed from Fellowship 


white Christians. There are approxi- 
mately 6,500,000 Negro Protestants 
in America, and 90 percent of them 
belong to strictly Negro denomina- 
tions, such as the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church (A.M.E.), Colored 
Methodist Episcopal (C.M.E.), A. 
M.E. Zion, and the National Baptist 
Convention. 

The other half million Negroes are 
members of predominantly white de- 
nominations, within which they are 
segregated in their own churches. 
Thus, in the Methodist Church, 
which has the largest Negro constitu- 
ency of all the white denominations, 
the Negro congregations are segre- 
gated into a separate unit, the Cen- 
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tral Jurisdiction. Ninety-two percent 
of the Congregational churches are 
completely white in membership. 

Only in churches in small com- 
munities where there may be only 
three or four Negro families (not 
enough to set up a separate local 
church) do Negroes belong to the 
same church as white people. 

Not only do the churches them- 
selves practice segregation, but the 


church-related institutions are inex- © 


cusably guilty. Two years ago in the 
middle of winter a Negro woman 
in Washington, D. C., gave birth to 
a baby on the sidewalk in front of a 
Methodist hospital, because she could 
not be admitted. A recent study of 
orphanages (many of them church- 
supported) in Cleveland revealed 
that Negro children were accepted in 
none, with the exception of one ter- 
ribly overcrowded all-Negro and one 
Catholic institution. The church-re- 
lated colleges are as guilty as other 
schools of having a strict quota sys- 
tem limiting the entrance of Jews and 
Negroes. 

The issue of racism now confronts 
the churches in America in a way it 
has not since abolitionist days. In 
resolutions, in speeches, in literature, 
the demand of the Scripture is pre- 
sented: “There is neither Jew nor 
Greek, there is neither bond nor free, 
there is neither male nor female: for 
ye are all one in Christ Jesus’” (Gala- 
tians 3:28). 

A statement issued by the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America at a special session in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, March, 1946, reveals 
by its uncompromising note the se- 


riousness of the charge against the 
churches for their practice of segre- 
gation. The statement says that the 
churches give “moral sanction’ to 
the pattern of racial segregation by 
their own example. 

The intensity of the struggle with- 
in the church is revealed in the bit- 
terness of the debate in the recent 
conference of the North Carolina 
state convention of Southern Baptists. 
Early in the conference a resolution 
was passed condemning segregation 
in the church. But toward the end 
of the conference the matter was 
brought up for reconsideration, and 
the former action rescinded after 
long and heated debate. 

What the church does about the 
race question is news. When last fall 
in Knoxville, Tennessee, the Presby- 
terians celebrated an anniversary of a 
Negro Presbyterian Church in a serv- 
ice where there was no segregation, 
the event received wide publicity. 
Likewise a joint meeting of white 
and Negro Baptists in Atlanta a short 
time ago made significant news across 
the country. The action of the Gen- 
eral Council of the Congregational 
Church at its meeting in Grinnell, 
Iowa, initiating a campaign to end 
the ‘‘sin of caste’ within itself, and 
setting up a special commission with 
full-time personnel to implement this 
decision, was hailed widely. 

In spite of high-sounding and un- 
compromising resolutions which may 
be passed by church conferences, 
however, there are two obvious and 
almost impregnable obstacles stand- 
ing in the way of making existing 
churches interracial. 
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The first obstacle lies in the prej- 
udiced attitude of the average white 
church member. I have had many 
discussions with white ministers who 
have said: “I would like to have Ne- 
gro and Oriental persons as members 
of my church, but they just won't 
come. The church is open to them.” 
The reason that Negroes and often 
persons of other minority races do 
not attend predominantly white 
churches was given by Will W. Alex- 
ander in his speech to the Federal 
Council of Churches special session 
in Columbus: ‘There may be no 
rules against such membership, but 
there is something more powerful— 
the attitude of the people who make 
up the churches.” 

I live next to a church located in 
an interracial community. The con- 
gregation should be representative of 
the cultural groups in the community. 
But it is lily-white. Occasionally a 
Negro attends the Sunday service, but 
he is socially ignored in the hand- 
shaking after the service, and stared 
at disapprovingly. Since such a great 
part of the Protestant church service 
is a social experience, it is the very 
rare Negro who will come back 
again, 

In the South the attitude expressed 
by Senator Bilbo holds sway to a 
great extent: “The white man is the 
custodian of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ.” 

After a picture of some delegates 
to a Methodist Youth Conference in 
North Carolina appeared in the 
Christian Advocate, with one Negro 
youth included, an anonymous letter 
appeared in the next issue of the 
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magazine. This letter, after pointing 
out that several persons were drop- 
ping their subscriptions because of 
the picture, said: “. . . When the 
day comes that they (Negroes) are 
let into my local church to worship, 
either he, or she, or they, or I will be 
looking up another denomination 
that doesn’t do this.” 

The second obstacle to interracial 
churches lies in the fact that all of so- 
ciety is segregated, and particularly 
that society is segregated into resi- 
dential areas by race. It is almost im- 
possible to have interracial churches 
when communities are not interracial. 

Thus segregation in the church can 
not be combatted simply by passing 
resolutions in church bodies, or by 
engaging in an educational process of 
changing attitudes. An essential part 
of the campaign to end segregation 
in the church must be to strengthen 
the moves against social segregation 
as expressed in restrictive housing 
covenants and in jimcrowism in jobs, 
in schools, in hospitals, in public 
places. Church people who are com- 
mitted to a truly representative 
church must attack segregation not 
only in the church, but also in secular 
organizations and wherever it is 
found in society. 

The average local church, even 
with a liberal minister, finds it almost 
impossible to be an active agent 
against the evil of racism. Most 
churches can not become interracial 
in membership because of the domi- 
nant attiude of their present member- 
ship. Most churches can not be in- 
struments in the community for re- 
sisting such evils as restrictive cove- 


nants, for their members include 
home owners who think they are 
safeguarding property values through 
refusing to rent or sell to Negroes. 
Many local churches even have re- 
strictive covenants on property which 
they own. 

But there is a move for organizing 
definitely interracial churches; that 
is the hope and a sign of the future. 
The beginning of the move in this 
direction came with the establishment 
of Interracial Fellowship groups in a 
number of cities. One of the chief 
activities of these Fellowships is a 
monthly Sunday afternoon church 
service with several hundred Negro, 
white, and Oriental persons attend- 
ing. Today these Fellowship exist in 
such cities as Philadelphia, New 
York, Baltimore, Washington, St. 
Louis, and Columbus. 

More recently interracial churches 
with a regular membership, a week- 
day program, and services each Sun- 
day, have been established. Perhaps 
the best known of these is the Fel- 
lowship Church of All Peoples, in 
San Francisco, whose co-ministers are 
Howard Thurman and Alfred Fisk. 
This church, in addition to its Sunday 
morning service, has a going Sunday 
school program and a forum discus- 
sion, and sponsors a summer intercul- 
tural workshop for children. All of 
these activities are interracial. 

In Berkeley, California, a Congre- 
gational church which in 1943 was a 
dying white church in a racially 
mixed community, received a new 
lease on life when it became inter- 
racial. The Congregational Confer- 
ence had decided to make it a Negro 
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church, but the young minister whom 
they chose to be its pastor refused to 
accept the charge unless the church 
could be interracial. So two theolog- 
ical students, one white and one Ne- 
gro, at the Pacific School of Religion, 
became co-pastors. The attendance 
on Sunday morning has grown from 
a low of about thirty to an average 
attendance now of 250. A full-time 
director of a Community Center leads 


‘an active and interracial week-day 


program. 

The Detroit Council of Churches, 
in July, 1945, took the leadership in 
establishing a Church of All Peoples. 
After a year of existence this church 
took on a full-time minister. The 
Detroit church carries on a city-wide 
program rather than a neighborhood 
program. Services of worship, with 
ministers representing all races, are 
held on Sunday afternoon rather than 
at the morning hour. This makes it 
possible for persons who belong to 
other churches to attend the inter- 
racial church in the afternoon and be 
active in the choir, the educational 
activities, and the action events dur- 
ing the week. 

Los Angeles and Cleveland are two 
more cities where a Church of All 
Peoples has been organized. In all 
these churches the race issue is not 
stressed unduly. It is assumed that the 
true church should be representative 
of all racial groups. The full gospel 
is preached. Because these churches 
are interracial, they represent what 
the whole church ought to be. But 
more than this, they can be active 
agents in their communities for racial 
justice. When in a public amusement 
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park in Cleveland last fall a wave of 
violence sponsored by private police 
and the park management broke out 
against Negroes, the Church of All 
Peoples was one of the agencies in 
the community most active in seeing 
that the park policy was changed. 
This kind of church combines two 


ganization—it is a fellowship across 
racial, national, and class lines on the 
one hand; and it is an active agent 
for social justice in the community on 
the other. This is the pattern of or- 
ganization and fellowship which 
must expand rapidly if the church is 
to save itself from the sin of racism. 


essentials of the true Christian or- Copyright, Fellowship (February 1947). 


Friendship Has Neo Color 


EVERY DAY, six-year-old Tommy brought home breathless ac- 
counts of the prowess of his new friend, Joe. With wide-eyed ad- 
miration, Tommy would report to his mother that Joe was the 
smartest boy in the first grade. Joe could make the biggest bubbles 
with his bubble gum. Joe had taught the other kids how to make 
paper airplanes. 

Then, one day, over a bridge table, another mother asked, “Did 
you know that your son’s closest friend at school is a Negro boy?” 

That evening, while Tommy was again regaling his mother with 
the wonders a Joe, she said, “But Tommy, you never told me that 
Joe was colored.” ; 

“Colored?” the child asked. ‘What's colored?” 

“Why, his skin is darker than yours, isn’t it?” 

Tommy paused thoughtfully to ponder the question. Then he 
answered, ‘I don’t know, but I'll look tomorrow.” 

Helen Waldbott, Coronet 
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Rep. A. Clayton Powell and Hazel Scott 
insist theirs is a perfect marriage 


UTOPIA 
FOR 
TWO 


Condensed from New York Post 


By Wambly Bald 


ARRIAGE can do a girl a lot 
M of good, can even make her 

happy, 
Hazel Scott. 

“If you must know,” she said with 
a contented giggle, “my marriage is 
the utopian platter of the century.” 

That’s about as direct as anybody 
can get. Not far from Hazel sat the 
object of her affection, the six-foot- 
three Rev. Adam Clayton Powell Jr., 
Congressman. He was grinning as he 
nodded his head and volunteered this 
statement: 

“I used to call her Squirt,” he said. 
“But that was before our marriage. 
Now I call her Teddy Bear.” 

“What does she call you?” 

“Bunny.” 

These confidences were heard in 
their cozy, nine-room house in White 


says swing pianist 
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Plains, with trees and grass all 
around, Occasionally from one of 
the rooms drifted the soft protest of 
Adam III, five months old, alias 
Skippy. 

Hazel kept jumping up to see about 
the baby. She was alive, she pranced, 
she had a curtain’s-going-up eager- 
ness in her speech and manner. She 
was wearing slacks, bobby socks, moc- 
casins and a very cute pink shirt. 


’ And in her hands there was some 


knitting—the first sweater for Skippy. 

“Why did you ever call Hazel a 
Squirt?” the visitor asked, but not 
belligerently. 

Powell, smoking his pipe, thought 
a minute before he answered. 

“Because,” he said, “she was so 
small and lonely, a mass of frustra- 
tion till I came along. There she 
was, a world-famous musician, but 
with no real friends or interests. 
Just plain work all the time. 

“So I just took her out of her 
shell, forced her to go to shows and 
meet a lot of people. I taught her 
the outdoor life, made her go fishing 
and swimming, take trips, move 
around, She was the loneliest per- 
son till I got her.” 

Hazel was even more emphatic. 

‘Adam was the first person to ever 
boss me,’ she exclaimed with pride. 
“See, he has a certain way of doing 
it that isn’t hard to take. He’s a 
complete idealist, always wanting to 
make me perfect. I guess we have 
a real understanding.” 

Do they ever quarrel? 

“Only when we're very tired,” de- 
clared Hazel in her rich, vibrant 
voice.” 
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Her tall, rangy husband nodded 
his head. 

“Both of us are temperamental, 
and can easily strike fire. That’s why 
we always admit when we're tired. 
For instance, I might say, ‘I’m tired 
and mean and evil today,’ and she'll 
be extra considerate, not try to bait 
me. As for me, I'll even bend over a 
little to keep peace.” 

They get along fine with their in- 
laws, too. It was the Congressman’s 
father who performed the wedding 
ceremony in August, 1945; and it 
was Hazel’s mother who gave her 
consent to Powell even before he 
proposed to the pianist. 

Today Hazel savors life in every 
way. 

She loves clothes and jewelry. 

Her wardrobe includes mink, sable, 
silver fox, white fox and broadtail 
furs. Also ermine. One day she 
went to the Stork Club with two fur 
coats, one on her back and the other 
in her car; she couldn’t decide which 
she really wanted to wear. In the 
course of the evening, she made a 
switch, and thus enjoyed wearing 
both. 

Hazel has a 76-carat aquamarine 
ring, largest in the country. She 
also owns a Madeira topaz with 32 
stones, an $18,000 diamond necklace 
that breaks down in two clips, and 
other vanity gadgets. 

And yet she likes to cook, fre- 
quently gives the cook a few days off 
so she can take charge of the kitchen. 
Even when the cook’s there, Hazel’s 
there too, and side by side they work 
over those sizzling roasts. Some- 
times the Congressman peeps into 
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the kitchen, and if Hazel is feeling 
good she invites him in to help. 

Powell, who reads a lot, has given 
his wife the habit; he has also taught 
her to eat green vegetables. ‘I want- 
ed her to realize personality develop- 
ment,” the Congressman explained, 
lighting his pipe. 

“And that’s no malarkey,” Hazel 
added, as she resumed her knitting. 
Then she said that after a shower 
her husband gives her a good rub- 
down; he thinks of everything. 

Her form is as nimble as her gay 


spirit, size 25 waist, 35 bust, and. 


she takes approximately 15 minutes 
of bending exercises in the morning. 
She also has a perfume for every 
mood. 

The Congressman said that his 
own annual income averages $25,000, 
while Hazel’s music brought her 
$81,000 in 1945, less in 1946 be- 
cause of the baby, and will probably 
reach $100,000 this year. ‘The way 
we budget,”’ he said, “we live on my 
income, invest hers. We share ev- 
erything, have joint bank accounts 
and our property is owned jointly.” 

“I make more money,” put in 
Hazel. 
business. Bunny can go on and on, 
but I can’t wear strapless gowns and 
play to any audiences when I’m 80.” 

The couple swapped smiles, and 
then Hazel Scott sat down to play. 
The whole room was filled with her 
free, gladsome music. When it was 
over, she just sat there and said: 

“My marriage is a utopia. That’s 
what it is.” 


Copyright, New York Post 
(February 8, 1947) 
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HUMORESQUE and WALTZ BOOGIE 
by Mary Lou Williams (Victor). 
Some enjoyable piano by Mary Lou 
who plays freshly, tastefully. Her 


beat, execution and ideas on Ha- - 


moresque combine to make this side 
top-drawer stuff. Boogie is a delight- 
fully successful experiment in rhythm 
patterns. 


FAMOUS BARBER SHOP BALLADS by 
Mills Brothers (Decca). These tra- 
ditional barber shop melodies are 
evocative in themselves but the 
Mills treatment is a little trite, ex- 
cept when they are doing a num- 

ber with the rhythmic possibilities of 

My Gal Sal. 

THE KEY’S IN THE MAILBOX and 

, RICHARD GETS HITCHED by Jack 
McVea (Black & White). This 
sequel to Open The Door is about as 
corny as all sequels. It attempts to 
cash in on a hot thing but probably 

will die as ignominious a death as 

the original Richard. 


NO O'CLOCK JUMP and AFTER YOU'RE 

g, GONE by Arthur Smith’s Trio (Su- 
per-Disc). Some really torrid guitar 
plucking is turned in on both sides 
of this platter. The ex-Ramblers 
make fine listening. This disc’s a 

worthy addition to any collection. 


DON’T LIKE 'EM and YOU TALK HOLES 
IN MY GLOTHES by Phil Moore 
(Black & White). Clever -lyrics by 
Phil Moore plus some smooth 
music put over these two numbers. 
Singing is fair but Phil's piano back- 

ground helps a great deal. 
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AL JOLSON IN SONGS HE MADE 
FAMOUS (Decca). This album of 
selections from the film The Jol- 
son Story contains much too much 
of the metallic vocal harshness and 
synthetic sentiment that made Jol- 

son the great success he was. 

MISS BROWN BLUES and I'M SHARP 
WHEN | HIT THE COAST by Joe 
Turner and his Boogie Woogie 
Boys (National). Blues singer Joe 
Turner exhibits both his lusty 
power and emotion on these two 

blues originals composed by Turner. 

MY TZATZKELA and AT SUNDOWN 
by Maurice Rocco (Musicraft). 
Some hack vocals and piano push- 
ing by stand-up 88-man Rocco sends 
these two platters to bottom of 
thermometer. Tzatzkela plays around 

with a Jewish phrase, turns out to be 

a dismal performance. 

JOHN KIRBY (Disc). If and when 
Kirby’s music can be heard about 
the scratchy surfaces, the band does 
a swell job but this is an impossible 
recording that seems intent on imi- 
tating the quality of Edison's first 

phonograph. 

PHUNGIE PHUNGIE AN ’STCHEW and 
SNEAKY PETE by Willie Bryant 
(Apollo). Calypsonian Steve Pul- 
liam enlivens Phungie with a vocal 
in the accent of Trinidad. Pete 
brings forth the Willie Bryant 

humor. Band backing is mediocre. 

LONG RAZOR BLUES and I'M NOT THE 
LAD by Jazz Gillum (Victor). Some 
stereotype lyrics rub the wrong way 
to prevent enjoying what might have 
been some good backwoods blues. 

Name of piece is dead giveaway. 
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James A. Bland was one of world’s most gifted composers 


By Harold Helfer 


EVERAL months ago an an- 
nouncer over radio station 
WMAL in Washington, D. C., 

answering inquires of listeners on a 
musical program, said he was sorry 
but that the author and origin of 
Carry Me Back To Ole Virginny was 
unknown, 

Probably nine out of 10 persons 
are under the impression that this 
imperishable ballad of sentimentality 
is the work of Stephen Foster. 

Actually the composer was a free- 
born Negro named James A. Bland, 
who came into this world at Flush- 
ing, Long Island, in 1854 and died 
in Philadelphia in 1911 and in be- 
tween wrote 700 songs, including 
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such well-known ones as Oh Dem 
Golden Slip pers and In The Evening 
By The Moonlight. 

James A. Bland grew up and lived 
most of his life in Washington, D. 
C., but the WMAL announcer — 
needn't feel bad of his ignorance 
concerning his townsman. For Bland 
died in obscurity and lay in an un- 
marked, weed-covered grave for 28 
years before it was known where he 
was buried. For awhile, with the 
discovery of his grave, back in 1939, 
there was a flurry of interest about 
this composer of some of America’s 


_ most beloved songs but now obscurity 


seems to have relegated him to the 
shadows again. 
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Very little is known about him. 
His songs, which have become an in- 
tegral part of musical America, have 
sold in the millions (a million rec- 
ords of Carry Me Back To Ole Vir- 
ginny) but the brown-skinned man 
who wrote them remains for the most 
part enshrouded in mist and mystery. 

It is odd to think that a man could 
have written the quantity and quality 
of songs that Bland did and slip into 
obscurity, but the oddest part of it 
all is that in his own right as a per- 
sonality James A. Bland was one of 
the best-known celebrities in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. For 20 years 
he was the star of Callandar’s Min- 
strels in England (he was the only 
Negro in the cast) and he was a spe- 
cial favorite of King Edward VII. 

Dr. Kelly Miller of Howard Uni- 
versity, for 50 years had hummed 
Carry Me Back To Ole Virginny un- 
der the assumption that it was a 
Stephen Foster melody. One day, in 
1938, in a “voice of the people”’ col- 
umn in a Washington paper, he read 


> a statement written by John J. Pyn- 


ter, an elderly Negro federal em- 
ploye, crediting Bland with the au- 
thorship of that famous old melody. 
Dr. Miller became interested and be- 
gan a personal research which finally 
led him back to his classrooms. For, 
he found, Bland had once been a 
student at Howard University! 

It may seem incredible that the 
school could have so completely for- 
gotten a son so deserving of fame. 
Yet the indications are that the col- 
lege chose deliberately to ignore the 
songwriter-minstrel man during his 
heyday. For at that time—back in 
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the 1870’s and 1880’s—a religious 
wave that bordered on the fanatical 
swept the school and students were 
not only prohibited from attending 
vaudeville and minstrel shows but 
even the legitimate plays. 

At about the time Dr. Miller was 
conducting his research, another man 
was making inquiries into Bland’s 
life. He was James Francis Cooke, 
head of the Oliver Ditson Music Co. 


’ of Philadelphia. The Ditson com- 


pany had published a number of 
Bland’s hits and “ooke began to 
wonder why he had never heard any- 
thing about the composer. After a 
number of trips about the country on 
Bland’s trail, Cooke discovered that 
the subject of his inquiries was buried 
in a scrubby Negro cemetery in a 
Philadelphia suburb less than a mile 
from his home. 

Mainly through the diligent cu- 
riosity of Dr. Miller and Mr. Cooke, 
outlines of Bland’s life have become 
known. 

Bland was one of 12 children born 
to Allen M. Bland, who was orig- 
inally of Charleston, S.C. The fa- 
ther attended Oberlin College’ and 
was one of the first Negro college 
graduates in the country. He moved 
his family to Washington where he 
became the first Negro examiner in 
the U. S. Patent Office. 

His thirst for knowledge remained 
unquenched and he enrolled at How- 
ard University along with his son, 
James. The father continued to be a 
good scholar. Not so James. He 
preferred plucking at his banjo, and 
never graduated. He was something 
of a Beau Brummel and ladies’ man 
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on the campus. He had a light brown 
skin and regular, handsome features. 
Once one of the co-eds knitted a 
sweater for him. He reciprocated by 
writing her a poem. 

But though James may not have 
been doing so well scholastically, he 
was achieving something of a repu- 
tation as a musical prodigy in the na- 
tion’s capitol. He organized glee 
clubs, was a leading light in church 
musicals and serenaded hotel guests 
and political leaders. Once he was 
chased out of the Willard Hotel by 
police and a race through downtown 
Washington ensued. 

He was undoubtedly a high-spir- 
ited, mischievous youth. One of his 
admirers obtained for him a job as 
page in the House of Representatives, 
a much-sought job of distinction, but 
Bland soon lost it. He was fired for 
playing his banjo on duty. 

James’ heart was set on going on 
the stage. But his color was against 
him. Even in minstrel shows, where 
white men made themselves black 
with burned cork and lampblack, he 
found he wasn’t wanted. 

So he turned to song writing. He 
found that men would sing his songs 
without worrying about the color of 
the man who thought them up. In 
1875, at the age of 21, he wrote 
Carry Me Back To Ole Virginny. 
There is a story that he composed it 
one night before he went to bed. 

In those days there was a social 
organization known as the Manhat- 
tan Club, whose members were most- 
ly Negro federal employes. Poynter, 
the man whose letter in the Wash- 
ington paper started Dr. Miller's in- 
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terest in Bland, recalls that the young 
song writer frequented the club regu- 
larly and was usually the life of the 
party. Tunes were always popping 
into his head and he was always hum- 
ming something new. Poynter re- 
members Bland once saying, “The 
tune is the thing; I can always get 
the words.” 

Some of the biggest music publish- 
ets in the country were publishing 
his songs. Some of these, such as 
Father's Growing Old, The Old 
Homestead, The Farmer's Daughter, 
In The Morning By The Bright 
Light, Christmas Dinner, are now all 
but forgotten but in those days they 
were the favorites of minstrel shows 
and barber shop quartets. 

Bland seems to have been able to 
catch on with some shows, but appar- 
ently nothing first rate, so he joined 
the troupe of Billy Kersards, Negro 
comedian, on a tour of Europe. Bland 
was an immediate sensation and be- 
came the star of Callandar’s Min- 
strels in England for two decades, 
earning a salary of $10,000 a year (a 
rather fabulous amount for an en- 
tertainer in those days) and giving 
command performances for the king. 
In addition to banjo-playing, singing 
and repartee, he was an excellent 
pantomimist. He did an interpreta- 
tion of the characters of Dickens that 
became something of a classic and 
which bespoke an intimate knowl- 
edge of English literature. 

He continued to write songs all 
along and while he must have earned 
something from them it is doubtful 
whether it was considerable. He 
seems to have composed mostly for 
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the love of it. He had never ac- 
quired a formal musical education 
and songs seemed to bubble up in 
him naturally and spontaneously. He 
seldom bothered to copyright a song 
and often, when he did, it was after 
the song had already become known 
to the public. Although he is known 
to have composed 700 songs, the Li- 
brary of Congress records show he 
copyrighted only 53 and 15 of them 
were only the titles. 
copyrighted with the British Muse- 
um. Some of his songs were found 
printed in German in Berlin. 
Apparently he lived high, wide 
and handsome. When he returned 
to the United States, it was without a 
penny in his pocket. William Silence, 
a friend, gave him desk space in his 
Washington office to use for compos- 
ing. There he wrote, The Sporting 


He had a few © 


Girl, a musical skit which he sold to 
Slaven and McNich, comedians play- 
ing at the Kernan Theater, for $250. 
This may have been his last musical 
effort. 

He seemed pretty much dispir- 
ited. He left Washington for Phila- 
delphia. And there oblivion swal- 
lowed him. About all that is known 
is that he died on May 5, 1911, at the 
age of 57. 

He left no will, or any account of 
his works. His intimate, personal 
life remains a mystery. One report 
has it that he married a classmate, 
but if he reared a family they too are 
lost in the mist that hovers over him. 

One thing is certain: When James 
A. Bland was buried in that lonely, 
nameless grave, one of the world’s 
most gifted troubadors was laid to 
rest. 


Tip On ‘The Man’ 


GEORGE is the colored attendant in the barber shop of the 
Roosevelt hotel in New Orleans. Theodore (the Man) Bilbo has 


been a regular visitor to New Orleans and the hotel barber shop 
for the past 12 years, and George always has been prompt in waiting j 
on him, hand and foot. 

In appreciation of George's services, Bilbo oft-times has tipped 
him. Not liberally, but tips which George has kept as souvenirs 
and placed on the cashier's desk as proof. He invites you to look 
at the tips, which are on exhibit for all to view. They consist of 
four nickels and seven pennies—Bilbo’s total tips to George in the 
past dozen years! 


Irv Kupcinet, Chicago Times 
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Here’s a portrait of the man who can knock out the Brown Bomber 


The Man 
Who Can Lick 


JOE LOUIS 


Condensed from Sport 
By Dun Dunphy 


CCORDING to the boys who 
keep the charts in insurance 
offices, Joe Louis’ days as heavy- 

weight champion may be numbered 
—but, at 32, the Brown Bomber is 
still monarch of all he surveys. 

Old Father Time has a tricky habit 
of toppling even the most secure 
thrones, and Joe’s reign as the 
world’s top tough guy must end some 
day. Right now, however, the Louis 
arteries are a long way from the har- 
dening stage, his punch continues to 
pack plenty of atomic power, and the 
poor guys who face him still get 
panicky when they climb through the 
topes. Yet somewhere along the line 
the boy who is going to beat the un- 
beatable is getting into shape. 

He may be one of the up-and- 
coming newcomers in the heavy- 
weight ranks: a GI in Korea or a 
bluejacket on a Pacific battlewagon. 
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He may be slugging his way through 
some tank-town preliminaries or still 
jabbing experimentally in a high- 
school gym. Whoever he is, amateur 
or pro, the guy has a date with des- 
tiny; when he does put on that cham- 
pionship belt, he'll be following the 
greatest fighter the ring has yet pro- 
duced! * 

I think we can all agree that Louis 
rates a place apart in ring history. 
You can argue how he would have 
measured up against the Manassa 
Mauler in his prime, or the John L, 
who came roaring out of Massachu- 
setts, or that Fancy Dan of brawling 
art, Gentleman Jim Corbett, or any 
one of a dozen top heavies, but I still 
think that, against any of them, the 
Joe Louis of 1937—maybe even the 
Louis of 1947—-would wind up with 
his mitt held high in victory. 

Who, then, can do the trick? None 
of the top-ranking heavyweights 
around today seem to have what it 
takes. Conn proved he wasn’t the 
man for the job. Mauriello did little 
more than give the champ a workout 
—not even a strenuous one at that. 
Judged by what they've shown to 
date, all the lesser lights in the beef 
division are a long way, both physi- 
cally and mentally, from a meeting 
with Joe. 

It may be that in the next few 
years a Sanders Cox, a Jackie Cran- 
ford, a Billy Fox, or even a Bruce 
Woodcock might develop into strong 
contender material. All four are 
comers. Handled properly, any one 
of them might well be the lad to take 
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the title away from the grave gent 
who has held it for almost a decade. 

I’ve broadcast almost all the Louis 
championship bouts. I’ve watched 
the hopefuls climb past my ABC 
microphone into the glare of the 
lights, take their punishment, and 
climb out again, sadder and wiser 
guys. I have no doubt that it’s going 
to take an almost superhuman com- 
bine of brawn, speed, ring savvy, and 


plain guts to take that title from Joe, © 


even the Joe who is approaching the 
middle thirties. 

The man to do the job may have 
to be a patchwork pug, a composite 
of the best features of the heavies 
who ruled the ring before the Louis 
era, and the fighters who have had 
their ambitions battered to bits under 
Mike Jacobs’ floodlights. The myth- 
ical Superman would need something 
like this: 

... The Ruggedness of Tommy 
Farr, who stayed with Louis for 15 
gtueling rounds, proving that he 
could take it even if he wasn’t able to 
dish it out. The champ can hand out 
terrific punishment, and the fighter 
who finally does beat him will have 
to possess great stamina—the kind of 
durability Tony Zale exhibited in his 
win over Rocky Graziano last Sum- 
met. 

. Jim Braddock’s Gameness. It 
took real courage for Braddock to 
face Louis, especially when he knew 
he was past his peak. Yet there hasn’t 
been a finer example of spirit and 
heart than we saw that night. Most 
of the boys who meet Louis have less 
poise than a five-year-old and more 
nerves than a lost week-ender when 
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they start that last terrible walk down 
the aisle to the ring. 

When Paulino Uzcudun was in- 
troduced to a reporter in his dressing 
room before his bout with Joe, he 
muttered something that sounded 
like, “All newspapermen are crazy.” 
“But,” said his trainer, ‘‘this fel- 
low has picked you to beat Louis.” 
Uzcudun looked up at the waiting 
scribe and grunted: “‘Now I know you 
crazy!” Even Billy Conn, who had 
almost kayoed Louis in the 12th 
round of their first meeting, wasn’t 
on the beam, psychologically, when 
he faced Joe the second time. The 
man who will beat Louis must be 
able to come out at the opening bell, 
look the champ straight in the eye, 
and say—'‘‘Okay, big boy, let’s get go- 
ing!” 

... The Ring Savvy of a smart, 
smooth strategist like Gene Tunney. 
When Louis loses his crown, it will 
probably be to a man who is on the 
alert for his big opportunity and 
clever enough to take advantage of it 
when it comes. One punch can beat 
Joe and it may well be a lucky blow. 
Well placed and well timed, it can 
spell success. At 32 the Louis re- 
flexes are not as sharp as they were, 
and that’s where Mister X may get 
a boost from Father Time. That's 
also where his ring savvy will come in 
mighty handy. If he’s got it, among 
other necessities, he stands a good 
chance. Without it he’s just another 
one of the boys, Experience alone 
won't give savvy to a fighter; he 
either has it or he hasn't. Tunney, 
for example, never dumb-belled into 
the tight spots that Conn found him- 
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self in. Gene’s savvy checkmated 
Dempsey’s brawn and ferocity and 
carried the World War I Marine right 
up to the top of the heap where men 
of greater power and strength have 
failed. The fighter who would be 
Louis’ master can’t lack this natural 
ability—plus the brains to use it at the 
right time. 

. . . Speaking of Dempsey, the 
next champion must also have a man- 
sized portion of Jack’s famed Tiger 
Quality. He must be prepared to 
stalk, to corner, and to kill—before 
it happens to him. Minus this killer- 
instinct, I wouldn’t give a plugged 
nickel for Mister X’s chances to 
topple Joe from the royal seat. 

On the physical side, our compos- 
ite champ needs just as much as he 
does psychologically. If he doesn’t 
scare easily, he still must have the 
muscle, the agility, the power, and 
the youth to back it up. Even if 
Joe doesn’t frighten him, the Bomber 
can still send his chin skyward and 
his derriere canvasward if “Junior” 
isn’t up to physical par. 

I'd say this Superman should be 
around 25 or 26 years old, with about 
six years of tough experience gained 
in small pro clubs and the amateur 
ranks. Youth is a prime requisite, 
but without experience (and by that 
I mean the sort of meet-all-comers 
career that Joe himself has had), 
youth, even if combined with natural 
ability and power, just isn’t enough. 
A man in this age bracket, carrying 
about 185 pounds on a six-foot 
frame, comes closest to my conception 
of the next heavyweight champion of 
the world. 
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Naturally, he'll have to carry a 
murderous punch, maybe a Left Hook 
like the one Tony Galento downed 
Louis with in that famous third round 
when Two-Ton caught Joe off balance 
and let him have it. 

He'd also need as standard equip- 
ment a fast, hard Right operating like 
Tami Mauriello’s which staggered Joe 
in the champ’s most recent defense of 
his title. Of course the Bronx bar- 
tender just didn’t have what it took 
to back up that blow. And you know 
what happened to Tami! 

After scouring the field, past and 
present, for a guy with a Left Jab, 
I can’t think of another fighter who 
could match Louis’s own dangerous, 
dynamite-laden left. Though neither 
of his last two fights were much more 
than workouts, I think that both Billy 
Conn and Tami Mauriello will agree 
with me that Joe can still dish it out. 

Getting down to the base of it all, 
our boy will need Speed and plenty 
of it. That also comes under the 
heading of Legs. Conn, probably 
more than any other recent contender, 
filled the bill here. Billy’s speed, both 
in his legs and his punches, undoubt- 
edly saved him many times during 
his ring career from the results of his 
own recklessness and bravado. With- 
out it he was just an average fighter. 
With it he was able to poke his head 
above the crowd and win his chance 
at the title. But I'll always remem- 
ber Joe’s classic comeback when a 
reporter mentioned Conn’s ability to 
back-pedal. ‘‘Man—he can run, but 
he can’t hide.” 

One other quality which our 
champ-to-be can use to good ad- 
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vantage is best exemplified in a story 
about Max Schmeling. Just a few 
moments before he was to leave his 
dressing room to face Louis in the 
ring, his long-time friend and trainer 
collapsed and died practically at 
Schmeling’s feet. Without batting an 
eyelash, Max walked around the body, 
turned to one of the newsmen pres- 
ent, and said: ‘This man is dead.” 
With that he left the room and strode 


stolidly to his scheduled appointment. ° 


Call that Imperturbability or tag it 
anything else you prefer, the man 
who winds up victorious in his meet- 
ing with Joe Louis must have that 
singleness of purpose and strong de- 
termination which overcomes every- 
thing else at the crucial moment. 

What does this composite figure, 
this Superman of tomorrow, resemble 
at this stage of the game? Let's check 
up. He’s got the speed and the legs 
of a Billy Conn, absolutely necessary 
in getting out of tight spots and in 
side-stepping that crushing Louis 
frontal assault. He has a left hook 
as wicked and powerful as the one 
Tony Galento sprung to surprise both 
Joe and the customers when he sent 
the champ to the canvas. 

On the other side, he has a right to 


* compare with the bruising blow that 


Tami Mauriello brought out from 
under his Bronx bar to send Louis 
reeling for a moment or so. He also 


has something that Conn, Galento, 
and Mauriello all lacked—the rug- 
gedness that kept Tommy Farr plug- 
ging away for 15 rounds, taking 
everything that the best fighter of 
our time had to offer. Tommy didn’t 
win—but he took a terrific amount of 
punishment while it lasted, and was 
still on his feet at the end. 

With a left hook, a left jab, and a 
right to match the best in the business 
today, plus the stamina to stay in 
there come what may, Mister X fills 
the physical bill nicely. Now let’s see 
how he rates on that all-important 
psycho-chart. We've given him the 
ferociousness that was Dempsey’s; 
the know-how that belonged to Gene 
Tunney ; the fighting heart and game- 
ness that Jimmy Braddock carried all 
through his ring career; and the cold 
determination that characterized 
Schmeling’s campaign to carry the 
crown back to the Fatherland. 

Give me a lad of 25 or so with 
those physical and mental assets 
draped on a six-foot, 185-lb. body, 
plus a half-decade of hard work in 
the prelims, and I’ll agreed that you 
may have the fighter to beat Joe Louis. 
On the other hand, I’m inclined to 
think that the only man who could 
actually beat the Joe Louis of 1947— 
is the Joe Louis of 1937! 


Copyright, Sport (March 1947) 
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BLACK BUSINESS 


Condensed from Reader’s Digest 


OT long ago William Bridges, 
of the New York Zoological 
Society, spent a few days with 

a white planter in the Belgian Congo. 
The planter told him this weird story 
of how his native laborers had been 
threatening to quit unless he stopped 
eating black people: 

I have 250 native workmen in 
the factory, where we extract essential 
oils. They don’t lead a strict tribal life 
any more, but they're still Logos and 
when their chief tells them to jump 
they jump. So when I got word the 
chief wanted to see me, I knew it was 
serious. The headman didn’t waste 
any time in palaver. ‘I understand 
you have been eating natives,” he 
said. ‘Unless you stop it I will order 
all my men to leave you. They do 
not like to work for anyone who so 
far forgets himself as to eat black 
people.” 

“Look,” I said, “this is crazy talk! 
I don’t eat natives. My cook, here, 
will tell you. You know you can be- 
lieve him.” 

Then my cook let me have it. “I 
also am disgusted,” he said. “I shall 
refuse to cook any more black 
people!” 

Well, that settled my hash—quite 
literally. I was licked. I'd just make 
a fool of myself if I argued with my 
cook in front of his own people. 
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Later I went to work on the cook. 
When did he cook black people for 
me? What did the meat look like? 
Did I eat natives roasted? Or stewed? 
I could have saved my breath. He 
just kept on saying I did so eat black 
people. I did, I did, I did! 

It was maddening. I puzzled over 
the thing for weeks. Then a friend 
of mine from the Sudan came over for 
a visit. He happened to mention the 
story was going around that he was 
eating black people. I confessed, too, 
and we put our heads together. We 
at last found the answer. 

I had ordered a lot of groceries 
from America, things you get starved 
for out here—black cherries, ,toma- 
toes, peaches, with such appetizing 
pictures on the labels you could eat 
the can and all. And at Christmas 
I had sent a sample of everything 
over to my Sudan friend. 

Well, my cook was no linguist but 
he could read a picture. He was used. 
to opening a can with a picture of a 
tomato on the label, and finding to- 
matoes inside. If there were cherries 
on the label there were cherries in 
the can. 

It was just my bad luck that I had 
happened to order six boxes of Aunt 
Jemima pancake flour. 


Copyright, Reader’s Digest (March 1947) 
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Famous novelist urges educators to practice what they preach 


You 
Your 

Children 
Tolerant 


Condensed from Better Homes 
and Gardens 


By Pearl S. Buck 
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AN YOUR children be taught 
C tolerance? Not unless you un- 

derstand the difficulties in such 
teaching! Certainly tolerance cannot 
be taught by any easy, ready-made 
method. 

Tolerance—an ugly word—is not 
even enough. When one is tolerant, 
it means that he can only endure. We 
have to teach something much more 
constructive than a passive acceptance 
of the existence of other creatures. 

Tolerance implies lack of pleasure 
in such acceptance. All of us must 
learn to enjoy knowing as friends 
those whose looks and ways may be 
different from ours. Knowledge 
must lead to understanding, in order 
that enjoyment may be a pleasant 
fruit, enriching life for us all. 

Where can you and your children 
learn such tolerance? Nowhere, as 
school and church and home now 
exist in Our average communities. 

To begin with, children learn no 
theories which they do not see prac- 
ticed. Life in the community con- 
tradicts too often what the school 
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teaches. This is eternal struggle be- 
tween school and community. 

Even the school’s own practice 
often contradicts what it teaches. All 
the teaching the school can give a 
child will not teach him tolerance if 
colored children are not admitted to 
the classrooms. All that a teacher 
can say will not sell him on tolerance 
if that same teacher will not invite 
Negroes, however well educated and 
delightful, to her home. 

But even if there are schools that 
practice what they teach, they still 
meet the obstacle of the home which 
clings to prejudice. Much of the 
conflict in the average American's 
life comes from the contrast between 
what he is taught at school and what 
he sees practiced outside. If your boy 
or girl is very intelligent, the school 
may win. 

But the very intelligent child is not 
the average child. Moreover, the 
average American youngster, by some 
mystery which our educational spe- 
cialists ought to discover, often dis- 
likes school. Therefore, it is prob- 
able that he will absorb much of his 
real education from the home, rather 
than from the school. This puts an 
intolerable burden on the school. 

I wish it were possible for the 
overburdened school to know that it 
has the active cooperation at least of 


» the church in this matter of tolerance. 


If church and school would work 
closely together in this most essential 
of all teaching, the prejudices in the 
home might be overcome. 

But alas, the teachings of human 
equality, so beautifully expressed in 
the sacred scriptures of all peoples, 
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are not fulfilled in practice in most 
American communities. Your child's 
observing and absorbent mind hears 
the preacher in the pulprit, but he 
does not see colored members in the 
congregation. He is taught in Sunday 
school to give pennies to the people 
of Africa and China, but no one sug- 
gests for him a connection between 
those peoples and the Negro and the 
Chinese in his own town. 

What then? Are we to give up 
trying to teach tolerance until such a 
time as our community changes its 
pattern? No, for this pattern will 
never change unless we and our chil- 
dren change it. We must find new 
ways of teaching. We must utilize 
the handicaps instead of ignoring 
them. 

Let us start with one blessed fact. 
Children are born without prejudice. 
No little white baby dislikes any col- 
ored baby, and no little colored baby 
knows what inferiority is. Somewhere 
along the way the tragically false 
teaching begins. Perhaps you begin 
it yourself, when you pull your tod- 
dler away from a little colored child 
passing by. The two are not allowed 
to clasp hands or to play together. By 
the time your child has reached 
school the lesson is learned thru 
many incidents, and the teacher has 
then to cope with the fact. If she 
herself practices prejudiced behavior, 
the lesson goes on. 

And yet it is encouraging to see 
how the natural justice of the child 


PEARL S. BUCK is the world-famous 
novelist who has written such best sellers 
as The Good Earth and Pavillion of 
Women. 
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persists. A Negro friend told me of 
two football teams in a Texas town. 
They were champion teams in their 
own race groups, but they wanted to 
play a match together. Their coaches 
forbade it, whereupon they agreed to 
play secretly. They had a fine game, 
by lucky chance a tie. 

I am indebted to The New Yorker 
for an even better true story, one 
which took place in a certain city 
where race riots threatened. Chil- 
dren, black and white, playing on a 
street were observed to be playing 
“race riot.” But the colored children 
were fewer than the white, so in or- 
der that the game could be perfectly 
fair, some of the white boys volun- 
teered to be “colored.” 

What tragedy to warp and twist a 
child into hating those not like him- 
self! Yet that is what adults do to 
their children everywhere in this land 
of ours. 

But the very failures of the com- 
munity can be used by the wise par- 
ent, teacher, and minister who wants 
to teach tolerance. Children under- 
stand so amazingly well the problems 
of life around them if they are given 
perspective. That is, if they know 
what the problem is and where they 
stand in regard to it. How shall we 
begin to teach? 

In the first place, let us plant the 
child firmly in his whole world. He 
is not only the dweller in a town, in 
a state, in a nation; he lives also in 
the world. 

If he is white, let him realize that 
the white people in the world are a 
minority—and rather a young one. 
The white people have much to be 
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proud of, because, even though they 
are so young, they have got hold of a 
wonderful thing called science, which 
has helped some people, although a 
wrong use of- it has killed more than 
it has helped. That is bad; let us 
acknowledge it. Let us teach the 
child that as a white person he can 
change it some day. 

Meanwhile, let him realize that the 
world is full mostly of colored peo- 


‘ple. These colored people are of 


many varieties and kinds. The oldest 
and finest civilizations belong to 
them. China and India are the mother 
civilizations. Their people under- 
stood even science long before we 
did. Let us help the child to inves- 
tigate the sciences as they were in 
India and Egypt, and investigate the 
way China felt toward inventions 
that might be harmful to people. 
There is a legend, for example, that 
airplanes, invented a thousand years 
ago in China, were forbidden because 
the emperor foresaw that such ma- 
chines might one day drop bombs on 
innocent people. Yes, the Chinese 
of that day even had bombs. Gun- 
powder, first made in China, was 
early diverted to making firecrackers 
instead of ammunition. 

Those old civilizations went through 
the warlike period in which we now 
are and rejected arms and wars be- 
cause their wise men, teachers, and 
religious leaders, taught them it was 
foolish and wrong. A human atti- 
tude, rather than a political or mili- 
taristic one, developed out of those 
civilizations. India was an old and 
high civilization of black people 
when white barbarian tribes came in- 
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vading from Europe. 

Let your boy or girl be properly 
planted in our world and in its true 
history. It has been a strange fact— 
can it be conscious?—that our west- 
ern educational emphasis has been 
placed upon the relatively short life 
of Greece and Rome, whose peoples 
were white, rather than upon the far 
more ancient, and in some ways the 
far more important and valuable, 
civilizations of peoples who are dark 
—and who still exist! 

Your child can be helped to ap- 
proach the colored people in his own 
community by learning first of their 
origins. He must understand how it 


‘is that 13 million Americans are Ne- 


gro. Who brought them here and 
why? Whose is the injustice? Can 
white children compensate for the 
cruelties of their ancestors? Yes, by 
present justice. This is their duty 
and their privilege. 

Your children ought to know that 
the Negroes who were wickedly 
seized and sold into slavery were not 
savages. Savages do not make good 
workers. The slaves were people of 
old and even of civilized tribes, who 
had their own ways of life and 
thought. They were the best of those 
tribes, the young and the handsome 
and the strong. How did our ances- 
tors take part in such an evil trade? 

He can be taught through geogra- 
phy, too, to understand the colored 
peoples in his community. Africa is 
a magic continent, rich in every sort 
of life and resource. It has a history, 
a civilization, languages and arts, yes- 
terday and today. Only its climate, 
the hot sun of ages, has made the 
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people dark. Skin darkness is a mere 
physical protection against the pow- 
erful rays of the sun. So would we 
grow dark if we lived long enough in 
Africa, But inside we would be what 
we are, and the Africans inside are 
exactly the same as we—and the Af- 
ricans are Negroes. 

Science as well as history and geog- 
raphy must help the child to learn 
tolerance. Science must teach him 
that the human brain is the same 
brain, varying only in individuals. 
The Negro child is not mentally in- 
ferior. He merely lacks equal oppor- 
tunity, and this is an injustice the 
white child can help to mend. 

Such background the school should 
and must provide. But it has to be 
done by definite planning and coop- 
eration with church and home. Tol- 
erance must be taught through every- 
thing that a child learns. It cannot 
be taught as a separate “‘subject’”’ in 
the classroom. It has to pervade the 
school as an attitude, a lens through 
which the child surveys the past and 
the present. It must pervade the 
community, through church and 
home. 

But suppose one of them—church, 
home, school—is backward? Suppose 
a parent refuses to practice tolerance? 
Suppose a minister considers it out- 
side the field of religion? Suppose 
a principal will not think of it? 

Then those few in the community 
who know that human equality is 
essential in our world must come to- 
gether to plan for leadership and a 
program. Children can be enlisted 
to help in changing community prac- 
tices. The community can be ex- 
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plained to them with all its back- 
wardness, in terms of simple lack of 
ptimary knowledge and consequent 
understanding. To know all is to 
understand all. But older people 
have not had the opportunity to know 
all. New people, a new world, must 
produce new attitudes. 

Can the adults of the community, 
too, be given this new education? 
They should be, if there is not to be 
estrangement. They can be taught 
best by the simple necessities of our 
present world. They can be taught 
that if we are not to go like sheep to 
the slaughter of final war, we must 
know what our world is and what is 
going on in it. The old indifference 
and local absorption cannot continue. 
If we relapse into our before-the-war 
attitudes and limitations, war will 
burst upon us as suddenly and as un- 
expectedly as the atomic bomb fell 
upon the people of Hiroshima—and 
we shall be as helpless. 

Every American community must 
wake up and stay awake in the world 
of today. The sole protection that 
we have against this final war is to 
know other peoples well and to un- 
derstand what they are thinking and 
feeling—to know them well enough 
to demand discussion and patience, 
to know them well enough to see jus- 
tice in their claims as well as in our 
own, to know them well enough to 
act with justice when there is convic- 
tion on both sides. 

A new education in tolerance, for 
young and old, is what we need and 
what we must have. 

But the materials for such educa- 
tion are not to be found within our 


communities as they now are. They 
must be gathered from all the world 
of peoples. The most valuable of all 
materials for education in tolerance 
are human beings, men and women 
from other countries, citizens of 
other civilizations. The best educa- 
tion in tolerance is to meet and know 
such individuals. Then the emotions 
of friendship are stirred to life. A 
cultivated and imaginative man from 


’ Africa, black as coal and with a sense 


of humor as vital as electricity, spent 
days with us this year, and in our 
little community prejudice melted 
away like mist before sun. Visitors 
from India and China, too, win in- 
terested glances from us, but no more 
intolerance. 

These countries mean people to us 
now. One pleasant person from an- 
other land or race coming into a 
community as a visitor is worth a 
carload of books and a trainload of 
academic teaching. The human touch 
is the only way to cure prejudice 
and build tolerance. 

But behind the education are the 
educators. The first step toward teach- 
ing our children tolerance is for the 
adults of the community, the min- 
isters and priests and rabbis, the 
newspaper editors, the teachers, and 
parents, to come together and decide 
if they really do want their children 
to learn tolerance and to practice it. 

Do you want your children to 
learn tolerance? Really? 

Please answer that question hon- 
estly. Teaching is easy when practice 
goes with it, 
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COLORED PAPER in Harlem ran 

an ad for a night watchman. The 
manager met an ambitious applicant for 
the job and told him: 

“We want someone who is restless and 
uneasy, especially at night. Someone who 
sleeps with one eye open. Someone with 
remarkable hearing, who starts at the 
slightest sound. Someone who is always 
listening, thinking there are bad charac- 
ters around. We want a large, aggressive 
and dangerous person, bad-tempered and 
revengeful. In short, the kind of person, 
who, when refused, is a friend.” 

“I've got just the person for you,” said 
the applicant as he walked away. “I'll 
send my wife.” 

Ruth Harris 


* * * 
MAN phoned a Chicago South Side 
undertaker and said: “Please hurry 
over here. I want you to supervise the 
burial of my poor, departed wife.” 
“Your wife," gasped the mortician. 
“Didn't I bury her two years ago?” 
“You don’t understand,” said the man. 
“You see, I married again.” 
“Oh, I didn’t know,” replied the under- 
taker. ‘‘Congratulations.” 
Sylvia Johnson 
* * 
HE NEGRO insurance company ex- 
ecutive told one of his assistants: 
“It's such a beautiful day. I think I'll 
go down to the clubhouse and shoot a 
round of golf.” 
After he left, the assistant said to his 
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secretary: “I wish I had money. I'd cer- 
tainly like to get out into the sunshine 
once in a while myself.” 

His secretary slyly whispered: “Well, 
what’s stopping you. How will Mr. Jen- 
kins know it if you call for your wife 
and sneak off to the beach.” 

The assistant thought this an excellent 
idea. When he got home, however, he 
had a tough time opening the door. When 
he finally did get in, there was his boss 
making violent love to his wife. The as- 
sistant’s eyes popped out and he stole 
silently out of the house. He rushed back 
to the office and his secretary greeted him: 
“What happened? Didn't you go out to 
the beach?” 

“You and your fool ideas. On account 
of you, I darn near got fired!” 

Jack Adkins 


* * 
66 OU’RE not very attentive any 
more,” pouted the Negro wife. 
“Before we were married you used to 
send me a bouquet every week.” 

“That was a cinch,” grunted the hus- 
band from behind his paper. ‘This week 
so far I've sent you a chicken, a roast of 
pork, two boxes of groceries and a ton 
of coal.” 

Gladys Greene 


Wy unworn HOUDINI is famed for 
composing such Calypso songs as 
I Like Bananas Because They Have No 
Bones and Stone Cold Dead in the Market. 
Most of his West Indian ditties have mar- 
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riage for a theme. One of them, The 
Rooster Is Not Guilty, took its theme from 
the anecdote about the farmer’s wife who 
remarked to her husband on the day of 
their silver wedding anniversary: “Clem, 
dear, we've been married 25 years today.” 
Then, as an afterthought, she prompted, 
“Let's kill the old red rooster and cele- 
brate!"’ 
“Why kill him?” retorted her husband. 
“It wasn’t his fault.” 
Bill Lane 
* * 


A NEGRO worker in a small foundry 
approached his employer: “Sir, I'd 
like to have a week off.” 
“What?"’ was the reply. “You just got 
back from your vacation.” 
“But I want to get married.” 
“Why didn’t you get married while 
you were on your vacation?” 
_ “Well, I didn’t want to spoil my vaca- 
tion.” 
Walter Jones 
* + * 


HE NEGRO BRIDE while shop- 
ing, had seen a new spring outfit that 
she wanted very much, so she hurried 
home and prepared an elaborate meal for 
hubby to put him in a good mood. 
When the meal was over, she cuddled 
up to him and cooed, “What will ‘oo 
Babykins get if she keeps cookin’ like ‘at 
for her Snookums ?” 
Hubby suppressed a burp as he moaned, 
“My life insurance.” 
Clair Brace 
* * 


N A crowded Harlem tenement, a Pull- 
man porter returning from a trip out 
West was told by his little sobbing son: 
“Daddy, there’s been a bogeyman in 
Mama’s bedroom whilé you were gone.” 

The father laughed it off and said: 
“Now, son, don’t talk nonsense. There's 
no such thing as a bogeyman.”’ 

“Oh, yes, there is,’’ the youth insisted. 
“And what's more, he’s in there hiding in 
the closet now.” 

The porter rushed into his wife’s room 
and opened the closet door. Sure enough, 
it was his long friend Charlie who had 
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been brought up from the South just sev- 
eral months ago. 

“Why, Charlie,” he shouted almost in 
tears. “How could you do this to me? 
Didn’t I pay your fare from Georgia? 
Didn't I let you stay on the dining room 
sofa until you could find a job and a place 
to live? And now you repay me by hiding 
in the closet and scaring my little boy!” 

Jack Adkins 
* 
IS WIFE had died some years back 
and a wealthy Negro in a small 


. Southern town was intent on getting mar- 


ried. He confided in a friend one day that 
he was 60 and asked: “Do you think it 
would be better if I told the young lady 
whom I'd like to marry that I'm only 50?” 

“I'll be frank with you,” the friend re- 
plied. “Your chances would be a lot better 
if you'd tell her you were 75.” 

Frances Wright 
* * * 

BOUT to get married, a young mes- 

senger boy in a Chicago South Side 
factory was determined to get a raise in 
pay. He knocked on his boss’ door and ex- 
plained: “Excuse me, sir. I just wanted to 
tell you that I'm getting married next 
month.” 

“Fine,” was the reply. ‘Maybe that'll 
break you of the habit of rushing for the 
door as soon as the whistle blows.” 

John Mason 
* * * 

OHNNY had been disobedient, and 

had run off to his father’s office, 
against his mother’s orders. When he re- 
turned home, and mother found out where 
he had been, the following conversation 
took place: 

Mother: I'm going to spank you. 

Johnny: Please don’t, mother. If you 
promise not to spank me, I'll tell you 
what dad and his secretary were doing 
when I walked into the office. 

Mother: Well, all right. What were 
they doing? 

Johnny: Promise not to spank me? 

Mother: I promise. 

Johnny: Dad was talking to a customer 
and Miss Smith was typing letters. 

Best 
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Laws in Dixie dictate how and where Negroes must live 


Condensed from Survey Graphic 


By Ira De A. Reid 


HE CHIEF device of racial seg- 
jie in the South is law. In 

all southern states the law de- 
fines one’s racial identification and 
then proceeds to define status and 
rights, all in relation to race. 


A formidable example of “the 
southern way” is to be found in the 
statutes of Georgia, the state having 
the largest Negro population in the 
United States. 


Under Georgia law the term 
“white person’’ includes ‘“‘only per- 
sons of the White or Caucasian race, 
who have no ascertainable trace of 
either Negro, African, West Indian, 
Mongolian, Japanese, or Chinese 
blood in their veins. No person, any 
one of whose ancestors has been duly 
registered with the State Bureau of 
Vital Statistics as a colored person or 
person of color, shall be deemed to 
be a white person.” 

There the southern color-caste sys- 
tem begins. Every aspect of life is 
regulated by the laws on race and 
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color. 
From 
birth 
through educa- 
tion and mar- 
riage to death and 
burial there are rules 
and regulations saying 
that you are born “white” 
or “colored” ; that you may be 
educated if colored, in a school 
system separated on the basis of race 
and “as nearly uniform as possible” 
with that available for whites; that 
you may marry a person of your 
choice only if that person is colored, 
this being the only celebration of 
marriage a colored minister of the 
gospel may perform; and that when 
you die (in Atlanta, at least) you | 
may not be buried in a cemetery | 
where whites are interred. 
But that isn’t all. Between birth 
IRA DE A. REID is a professor of so- 
ciology at Atlanta University, has been a 


visiting professor this year at Haverford 
College and New York University. 
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and death colored persons find that 
the law decrees that they shall be 
separated from white persons on all 
forms of transportation, in hotels or 
inns, eating places, at places of recre- 
ation or amusement, on the tax books, 
as voters, in their homes, and in many 
occupations. 

It is a punishable offense in 
Georgia for a barber shop to serve 
both white and colored persons, or 
for Negro barbers to serve white 
women or girls; to bury a colored 
person in a cemetery in which white 
people are buried; to serve both 
white and colored persons in the same 
restaurants within the same room, or 
anywhere under the same license. 

Restaurants are required to display 
signs reading Licensed to serve white 
people only, or Licensed to serve col- 
ored people only. The law also de- 
clares that wine and beer may not be 
served to white and colored persons 
“within the same room at any time.” 

Taxis must be marked For White 
Passengers Only, or For Colored Pas- 
sengers Only. There must be white 
drivers for carrying white passengers 


and colored drivers for carrying col- - 


ored passengers. 

In Atlanta, it is an offense against 
the public order, peace, and morals 
for any amateur white baseball team 
to play baseball on any vacant lot or 
baseball diamond within two blocks 
of a playground surrounding a Negro 
public school and set apart by the city 
for athletic purposes during the sum- 
mer. It is unlawful for white and 
colored persons to use or frequent 
the same public park. The only ex- 
ception to this rule is that Negroes 
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may visit ‘so much of Grant Park 
as is occupied by the zoo.” 

Finally, state laws regulating the 
seating of colored persons on all pub- 
lic carriers are enforceable in Atlanta 
by the local police, as well as by the 
operators of the vehicles, who have 
police power. 

There the law ends and custom and 
usage begin to function. Thus, a 
Negro in Atlanta may be born in the 


’ municipal hospital at which no Negro 


doctor is allowed to serve. The 
mother may remain there for twenty- 
four hours after delivery, while a 
white mother may remain seventy-two 
hours for post-delivery care. 

Though Atlanta has a colored 
school population of approximately 
30,000, until 1945 there was only one 
public kindergarten for Negro chil- 
dren in the whole city—so over- 
crowded that only a small proportion 
of the applicants could be admitted. 
If he goes to the public schools, the 
Negro child may find the school day 
divided into two or three “staggered” 
sessions because of overcrowding. 
There is only one high school for 
colored girls and boys, and that runs 
on double and triple shifts in some 
grades. 

If a colored student wishes voca- 
tional training, the public schools pro- 
vide for him only a fraction of the 
opportunity offered a white student. 

If the student wishes to do “out- 
side reading,” he finds the segregated 
public library for Negroes as poorly 
equipped, in comparison with the 
main library for whites, as is his 
school library in comparison with that 
for white pupils. 
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If he wishes to pursue his higher 
education at one of the state colleges 
for colored persons, the inferiority 
and discrimination persist. He may 
decide to attend one of the many 
private colleges in Georgia. There is 
no law to prevent his doing so, but if 
any private educational institution 
should accept both white and colored 
students, its endowment would be- 
come subject to tax—a formidable 
device. 

When this colored Georgian trav- 
els, he gets on the front end of the 
street car, sits at the rear, and gets off 
at the rear. White persons get on at 
the front, choose seats from the front 
toward the rear, and get off at the 
front. The Negro finds that the sys- 
tem seldom works when cars are 
crowded—white passengers take all 
the seats, front and rear. 

If the colored person plans to leave 
the city by bus, he may eventually be 
able to buy a ticket at the terminal. 
Colored travelers are served at the 
convenience of the white clerks. Then 
he may or may not get a seat, for 
usually colored persons are permitted 
to enter the bus only after white 
passengers have been seated. If the 
bus is a “de luxe’’ express, he may 
be told “All Negroes take the second 
bus.” The second bus will make all 
stops, and probably be old and dirty. 

If a colored person leaves the city 
by train, he will purchase his ticket 
at the city ticket office because the 
clerks are less discriminatory there 
than at the railroad station. It is easy 
to get a ticket for the “Jim Crow” 
coach on any train save on such crack 
trains as Southerner’ to Wash- 
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ington and New York, and “The 
Flagler” to Chicago. Only twenty-one 
seats are available to Negroes on these 
“all reserved” trains. 

If he wishes Pullman accommoda- 
tions, he telephones the city ticket 
office and makes the reservation, hop- 
ing that he will not be asked whether 
he is “white or colored.” If he says 
“colored,” the chances are that he 
will not get a lower on the best train; 
he may get “lower 13’’—a berth in a 
drawing room or a compartment—on 
a later train. 

If the traveler goes to the station 
for his ticket, he enters the side en- 
trance where the “colored waiting 
room” is located. He purchases his 
coach ticket, not when his turn in a 
line comes, but when the attendant 
decides to serve him. If he wishes a 
Pullman ticket he goes out of the col- 
ored waiting room into the ‘‘general”’ 
or “white” waiting room where the 
Pullman windows are located. If he 
is obviously colored, he has, perhaps 
a 50-50 chance of getting space “1” 
or “12” or “13’—depending upon 
who wants what is available. 

If he travels by air, the Negro will 
find the devices of segregation either 
absent or in the making. It saves 
trouble if he goes to the airport in his 
own car or that of a friend. He is 
barred from the company limousines, 
but he may ride the omnibus. The 
established taxi rate printed on the 
airlines’ folders does not apply to the 
colored passenger unless he rides this 
omnibus. 

If he wishes to eat at the airport he 
probably will be served in the kitchen 
—nv other provision being available 
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for him, There are makeshift toilet 
facilities for colored persons. As he 
boards his plane on one of the south- 
ern lines, the hostess will suggest— 
with a quick smile—that she has 
saved the front single seat for him. 
He can see only one reason for it. At 
meals he is the last to be served. 
When he alights at another south- 
ern field, he may find the same taxi 
problem. If he wishes to use a car- 


for-hire, he finds it is not available to» 


colored persons. And if you wonder 
why this Negro American has en- 
dured all of these nuisances, remem- 
ber that in Georgia conductors, mo- 
tormen, and bus drivers have police 
power—and use it. 

Upon his return to the city he may 
wish to see a first-run motion picture. 
The only seat available to him as a 
person of color is in the gallery, 
which may be reached by climbing a 
long flight of steps on the outside of 
the theater. Perhaps the film is at a 
theater which has the “colored en- 
trance” through a side alley, or even 
at one that does not admit colored 
persons at all. 

If he has an appointment with a 
real estate agent in a downtown office 
building, he is likely to find that there 
is only one elevator a Negro may ride 
—and that one labeled ‘Colored’’ or 
“Freight” or “Service.” The agent, 
verifying the client's address in the 
city directory, may find a “(c)”’ after 
his name. 

When this colored man goes to a 
bank, he probably will have to trans- 
act his business at a window marked 
For Our Colored Patrons. As a cus- 
tomer at a downtown store, he may 


find that there is no washroom he 
can use, that the restaurant is barred 
to him, that the clerks—even in a 
store of a nationwide chain—call him 
or his wife by their first names. He 
knows that there is an arbitrary credit 
limit on all ‘‘colored accounts.” 

The house he purchases will be 
located in a Negro neighborhood, or 
in one that is changing from white to 
Negro. If the latter, he arms himself 
for protection against hoodlums. 
Near his home may be a sign—‘‘The 
dividing line between white and col- 
ored which was mutually agreed to by 
both.” 

In short, he is a citizen of Atlanta, 
who recently voted in the first 
Georgia primary in fifty years which 
was open to Negroes. Yet his vote 
was labeled ‘‘colored” and if he or 
any other colored person decided to 
run for public office he would become 
the victim of all of the region’s de- 
vices of discrimination—some subtle, 
some violent in their cruelty. 

These are the things a colored per- 
son must know—the things he may 
or may not do in one southern city. 

But to learn the segregation devices 
of one city in a single state does not 
mean that one is equipped to operate 
on either side of the great wall of 
race anywhere else in the South. The 
segregation pattern varies from city 
to city, county to county, state to state. 
To know and keep one’s place as a 
colored or a white person involves 
knowing its every quirk. All these 
details and variations ate quite be- 
yond the ken of the average man. 
Custom and usage determine the ex- 
isting practice. A Negro is not per- 
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mitted to enter a moving picture 
theater patronized by whites in Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; he may attend some of 
them in Atlanta, if he sits in the ‘Jim 
Crow” section; in some cities of the 
border and upper South, he may at- 
tend any theater but he must occupy 
seats in special sections. 

A white taxi driver may not trans- 
port a colored person in most south- 
ern cities, but he will carry him in 
Nashville, Tenn. 

There is no racial discrimination 
against Negro patrons in the waiting 
room of the airlines terminal in New 
Orleans, but a special seat is reserved 
“for our colored patrons” in Nash- 
ville and Birmingham. 

The salaries paid Negro teachers 
are likely to be on a lower scale than 
those paid white teachers in Birming- 
ham, Ala., Jackson, Miss., Nashville, 
Tenn., Charleston, S.C. ; but the same 
salaries are paid both groups in San 
Antonio and Houston, Texas, and 
New Orleans, La. 

News of the Negro community 
may be printed on a special page in 
one city, in a special edition in an- 
other, printed in a special column in 
a third, or omitted from other news- 
papers—uniless it deals with crime. 

A colored person may be expected 
to enter the front end of a street car 
in one city, and the rear end in an- 
other. 

He may be expected to take off his 
hat in an elevator in one building, 
and regarded as silly if he removes it 
in another. 

He may not deposit his savings in a 
bank in one city, yet be the largest 
depositor in another. 
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He may be admitted to a private 
hospital in one community, but find 
it impossible to get either ambulance 
service or hospitalization—even for 
surgery—in another. 

He may own and occupy real 
property in any section of some south- 
ern cities—if he dares; in others he 
may own and not occupy; in still 
others he may neither own nor occupy 
in certain ‘‘restricted’’ areas. 

He may be kept off trains in Co- 
lumbia or Charleston, S.C., because 
there is no space in the colored coach; 
leaving Atlanta, he may be herded 
into a baggage car and compelled to 
stand or to sit on trunks. 

He may sit where he wishes in the 
concourse of Atlanta’s Terminal Sta- 
tion and enter the train approach with 
other passengers, but in Birmingham 
he is shunted in and out of the sta- 
tion through a special walk on which 
he can have no contact with a white 
person save over an iron fence. 

He may ride into Louisville, Ky., 
from the deeper South in a “Jim 
Crow” car and leave that city from a 
“colored” waiting room in a coach 
carrying white and colored passen- 
gers. 

The kinds of segregation devices 
used in southern cities vary widely. 
They are limited in inconvenience 
and humiliation only by the ingenuity 
of the designers and their enforce- 
ability, as determined by political and 
economic pressures, and population 
mobility. 

It almost goes without saying that 
in the South, the question of biracial 
housing is never even raised. Many 
northern cities have apartment houses 
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occupied by both Negro and white 
families. There are none in the South. 
White and Negro individuals and 
families do not enter the homes of 
members of the other race as guests. 
In all parts of the South this is a 
matter of custom; in some it is a 
matter of law. Thus, in Alabama, it 
is a punishable offense for a Negro 
and a white man to eat in the same 
room; or to spend the night under 


the same roof, except, of course in the - 


case of servants in the homes of 
“masters.” 

Federally financed or federally 
stimulated housing projects in the 
New Deal years improved the hous- 
ing available to Negroes in many 
communities, through slum clearance 
and the building of modern apart- 
ments and homes. But these projects 
conform meticulously to local pat- 
terns of residential segregation, as did 
new housing for war industry work- 
ers. 

Negroes are not being overlooked 
in postwar public housing plans in 
the South. Memphis, Tenn., for ex- 
ample, which has set itself a goal of 
8,500 new units of residential con- 
struction under the Veterans Emer- 
gency Housing Plan, has earmarked 
3,500 of these for Negro occupancy. 

All these undertakings serve to 
perpetuate the South’s “Jim Crow” 
pattern, just as “better” Negro 
schools in the end help maintain 
segregated education. 

Economic pressures, however, are 
causing some rearrangement of the 
South’s discriminatory pattern. For 
example, discrimination in travel con- 
veniences has been challenged in the 
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courts in various test cases. 

Recent efforts of state legislators in 
Mississippi, Alabama, and Georgia to 
introduce separate bus laws were de- 
feated by the bus company representa- 
tives or their lobbyists. It was too 
expensive an undertaking. When the 
Alabama Public Service Commission 
sought to revise its infamous “Rule 
T18” to provide more stringent 
methods of segregating colored trav- 
elers, the carriers themselves (aided 
by a committee of Negro and white 
citizens) effected an adjustment that 
left things as they were. 

Some colored people are in favor 
of doing nothing about a scheme un- 
der which they have prospered eco- 
nomically. To eliminate segregation, 
they say, would destroy the whole 
fabric of Negro life and leadership in 
the South. To the middle class Negro 
population, in the main, a break in 
the ancient pattern is unthinkable. 

Too many liberals, and too many 
of those most ruthlessly affected by 
the system, are willing to ‘‘adjust.”’ 
They distrust such a vigorous state- 
ment of protest and principle as was 
drawn up by a group of Negroes in 
Durham, N. C., four years ago. They 
are ready to agree with the southern 
businessman whose comment on the 
Durham Declaration was widely ap- 
plauded. Said he, “We ought to 
teach Negroes to like segregation.” 

The devices of segregation spin 
like the wheels of chance. Round 
and round they go, and where they 
will stop, nobody knows—and all too 
few seem to care. 

Copyright, Survey Graphic 
(January 1947) 
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Side Show 


Scrambled Who’s Who 


TRAIGHTEN out this list of vital 

statistics on five famous Negroes. Fill 

in the facts under their proper classifica- 

tions. Example: “William” should go op- 

posite “DuBois” and under “FIRST 

NAME” because William is DuBois’ first 
name. Answers on Page 54. 


FACTS TO FILL IN 


Bill 1864 1914 Marian 

1878 Lexington, Ala. Scientist Richmond, Va. 
Educator Missouri Great Barrington, Joe 

1908 Dancer Mass. 1868 
Philadelphia Boxer Singer George 


Year of Birth Place of Birth Occupation First Name 


Carver 


Louis 


{Anderson 


Who Killed the Wrestler? 


EEDHAM KLEWES, famous Negro detective, was walking along the hotel 

N corridor to his room one night. Suddenly, from a closed door he heard angry 
voices. 

“Don’t shoot, Mary!” came a loud cry within the room, followed by a pistol shot. 
_ The detective quickly opened the door and sized up the situation. 

Standing around the room were a fireman, a boxer and a baseball player. On 
the floor lay a wrestler with a smoking gun beside him. He was dead. Needham 
Klewes immediately arrested the baseball player for the murder of the wrestler. 
Klewes was right too, as always. 


How did he know the baseball player was the murderer? Answer on Page 54. 
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Side Show 


Ups and Downs 


: THIS word square, the first letters 
of each word spell a name reading 
UP. The last letters of the words spell 
a name reading DOWN. Two jazz ex- 


ponents are hidden here (4-letter words). 


Answers on Page 54. 


§ Medium-priced auto 


Not bad 


Stravinsky's name 


Not more 


Front end of a train 


Tied 
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Choose Your Answers 


TEP right up, folks, and take your 
S choice! To each of the ten ques- 

tions listed beneath we give three 
probable answers. Only one is correct. 
Answers on Page 54. 


1. The founder and editor of “The 
Liberator” was (a) Douglass, 
(b) Garrison, (c) Bethune 

2. Joe Louis’ real last name is (a) 
Barrows, (b) Bellows, (c) Bar- 
row 

3. Richard Wright wrote (a) New 
World a-Comin’, (b) Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, (c) Native Son 

4. In 1857, U. S. citizenship was de- 
nied (a) Dred Scott, (b) John 
Brown, (c) Crispus Attucks 

5. Tuskegee Institute is located in (a) 
Alabama, (b) Tennessee, (c) 
Georgia 

6. Film actor Clarence Muse has also 
achieved fame as (a) scientist, 
(b) song writer, (c) politician 

7. Baseball player Jackie Robinson 
plays (a) first base, (b) outfield, 
(c) pitcher 

8. The first Negro U.S. senator was 
(a) Rainey, (b) Revels, (c) De- 

est 


9. In World War II, the number of 
Negro winners of the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross was (a) 36, 
(b) 82, (c) 18 

10. George Washington Carver died in 
(a) 1943, (b) 1912, (c) 1931 


Mixed-Up Movies 


OMEONE “snuck” in our printing room and mixed our type all up. As a 
result, the titles of the moving picture titles listed below have different names. 
The letters are all there. Arranged in the proper order they’ll spell the correct 
titles. Some of the films are new, some old. All have featured a famous Negro film 


star. Answers on Page 54. 


1. “Sue Hunted Lin,” with Butterfly McQueen, Gregory Peck and Jennifer Jones. 
2. “The Verses of Darnier,”’ with Paul Robeson. 

3. “Cal’s Cabana,” with Dooley Wilson, Ingrid Bergman and Humphrey Bogart. 
4. “In Back They Sin,” with Eddie “Rochester” Anderson and Ethel Waters. 

5. “Doctor Billy L. Tushell,” with Lena Horne, Robert Walker and Judy Garland. 
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Side Show 


Crossword Puzzle 


ACROSS 


Famous Negro editor- 
lecturer 

Sojourner - - - - - 

Associated Press 


Light tan 

Charleston _insurrec- 
tionist, 1822 

European race, whose 
name forms the root 
of the word “slave” 
(var.) 

Print measure 

“The ---pressible Con- 
flict,” anti-slavery 
tract by Seward 

Less common 

Robeson’s first initial 

-Georges, 
musician knighted 
by Louis XVI 

“Black & --- Fantasy,” 
Ellington tune 

Joe Louis’s is dynamite 

= Hayes, Negro 
en 


war 
eneral 

Before 

Cole’s gui- 


aris 

“0, ---, Can You See?” 

Founder, A.M.E. church 

Fifty to the Romans 

Negro entertainer in 
tance 

H---- Selassi 


ie 
56 “Love--Landry,” Dun- 


bar poem 

Musica! pancakes 

Lubricator 

Belonging to the ex- 
Governor of Georgia 
(first nickname— 
possessive) 


9 
10 


‘Ferrrere 9 fro 
1S 16 
7 19 20 a 
22 23 2¢ 25 
26 27 23 2 3x0 
T 
32 33 
39 40 
+3 
$s 
59 60 
63 6¢ 6s 
66 67 68 
Back-to-Africa advo- 11 “-- From Slaver 36 ---mpson, British aboli- 
cate, 1923 Washington's ate tionist 
“pest 12 39 Wiest Rich rd needed 
5 ---- of Our Lives” Neckwear a a 
Negro university 13 Negro vibraphonist 42 — a is this to 
19 =. title of rever- 4% “stone _,Dead in 
DOWN 20 Light cavalryman U.S. 
Negro general 24 Strap on a horse Senator (1876) 
Robeson has sung this 27 Negro merchant tailor 4 = — 
Uranium (symbol) 19th century Al- 51 Audacity 
Chicago Negro judge 54 the Dark” 
Opposite of clergy 28 Goes with lynching 57 Acharge 
News agency tether 59 E---, Bible prophet 
Nun 30 For Negroes Only (Abr.) 60 B---er T. Washington 
“We cannot con----- 32 Southern, dialect for ‘Negro organ- 
this grand’ “syrup” ero org 
king 34 Space 64 Steamship (abbr.) 
Negro senator (c. 1868) 35 Excuse 68 Beethoven's Minuet in- 


Names Within Names 


H 


letters in “Joe Louis”? 
which may be used 
cluding the names “Joe” and “Louis.” 


twice, in each name. 


score. Answers on Page 54. 


OW MANY girls’ and boys’ names and nicknames can you spell using the 
se letters only once, with the exception of @ “O,’ 


Our expert got 14 names out of it, in 


Maybe you can get more. Ten is an average 
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9 

14 

15 James T. -----r, Negro Be 

congressman from 

Alabama 

: 

21 

22 

23 

25 

26 

28 

29 

31 

33 Card game 

35 J. S. W---on, Negro 

judge (N. Y.) 

38 Supreme Court nom- 

inee rejected after 63 en 

NAACP protest a 

40 Negative prefix 65 a4 

41 66 

67 

43 

44 4 

45 

47 

52 
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60 

61 


FAMOUS NEGROES PUZZLE CONTEST 


Here is the seventh series of puzzles which can win you one of the attractiv > 
cash prizes totaling $1000.00. Make sure you observe the following contes’ 


rules. 
1. Everybody is eligible except employes or 4. In judging winners, neatness does not coun 
relatives of employes of NEGRO DIGEST. 
is a contest of skill an ecision o 
will be the contest editor shall be conclusive and 
» four each month. Solutions final. In case of ties, then the prizes will be 
will be the names of famous Negroes. awarded to the contestant who most accu- 
3. Answers to each series of four puzzles to- rately answers a second group of puzzle; 
gether with entry coupon must be sub- and writes the best letter telling why one 
mitted no later than two months after date of the names which answers a puzzle is the 
f A greatest Negro in America. 
5. Prizes shall consist of a total of $1,000.00, 
divided as follows: Ist prize, $500.00; 
ay duly |, 1047. Name ond 2nd prize, $250.00; 3rd prize, $100.00; 
: address of contestant, plus 3, must be 10 prizes of $10.00 and 10 prizes of $5.00. 
submitted on official entry form. Final closing 6, All solutions should be sent to Contes’ 
date for the complete set of 36 puzzles is Editor, NEGRO DIGEST, 5125 South Calu 
: December 1, 1947. met Avenue, Chicago 15. Illinois. 
. Cut Along Dotted Line 


OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK 


Contest Editor, NEGRO DIGEST 
5125 South Calumet Avenue 
Chicago 15, Minois Date. 


Foliowing are my solutions to Puzzles 25-28 .1 your Puzzie Contest: 


is 
= 
é ig Solutions to Series 7 must be post- | ®) 
Kj] marked no later than July 1, 1947 SERIES No.7 _| 
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Puzzle No. 25 


No. 27 
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Puzzle No. 28 
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Side Show 


ANSWERS 


Scrambled Who’s Who 


YEAR PLACE OCCUPATION NAME 
Carver 1864 Missouri Scientist George 
Louis 1914 Lexington, Ala. Boxer Joe 
Anderson 1908 Philadelphia Singer Marian 
DuBois 1868 Great Barrington, Mass. Educator William 
Robinson 1878 Richmond, Va. Dancer Bill 


Who Killed The Wrestler ? 


E KNEW the baseball player committed the murder because she was the only 
woman in the room, and the most logical to be named “Mary.” Your clew 
to the killer is the fact that there are no lady boxers or firemen but there are 


women baseball players named “Mary.” 


Ups and Downs 


ELLINGTON 
AND 
HENDERSON 


Choose Your Answers 


1. Garrison, 2. Barrow, 3. Native Son, 
4. Dred Scott, 5. Alabama, 6. Song 
writer, 7. Second base, 8. Revels, 9. 82, 
10. 1943. 


Mixed-Up 
Movies 


1. ‘*Duel in the 
Sun.” 


2. “Sanders of the 
River.” 

3. “Casablanca.” 

4. “Cabin in the 
Sky.” 


irr in| = 


5. “Till the Clouds | 
Roll By.” 


E 


Crossword Puzzle 
EM 
RIRIE | R P| 
TIN TEA 
IINIO 
A|T|S 
PIH|E|L|P|S E|R E 
|AIYEMA|LIL/EIN 
O|F 
GIE|NIE| SBM 


Names Within Names 
Joe Josie Jo Joel Ole Eli Louis 


Lois Lou Leo Luis Les Sol Sue 
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Jackson, Michigan, prison school of journalism 
turns out successful free lance authors 


By William Lane 


OR WEEKS, a steady stream of 

manuscripts bearing a certain 

Jackson, Michigan, return-ad- 
dress had been passing over the desk 
of the editor of a big nationally-cir- 
culated magazine. 

There was nothing unusual about 
the return-address on the manu- 
scripts. But what really puzzled the 
editor was the neat little row of 
numerals appended to the name of 
each submitting author. The editor 
had become accustomed to receiving 
manuscripts from virtually every city 
in the country, but never had he got 
so many form one particular address, 
and moreover, he never had seen so 
many manuscripts with numbers fol- 
lowing the authors’ names. The ed- 
itor thought he'd investigate. 

He wrote to the City Clerk of Jack- 
son, Michigan, and inquired about 
the address from which he'd been 
getting so many manuscripts. Almost 
by return mail he got an answer. 
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The “address” was a prison—the 
world’s largest, the State Prison of 
Southern Michigan, at Jackson. 

The editor’s curiosity was satisfied. 
But he had unearthed one of the most 
unusual stories ever to come out of a 
prison. 

Almost daily, editors of some of 
the most popular magazines in this 
country and Canada receive manu- 
scripts from the writer-inmates of the 
Michigan prison. The literary mate- 
rial submitted by these convict scriv- 
eners is not unlike that of some of 
the best-known authors of the ‘free 
world.” Many editors wouldn’t think 
of going to press without a full- 
length article or story, or a set of 
fillers, or a game-book feature from 
a writer of the Michigan penal in- 
stitution. 

Those reading the literary handi- 
work of these modern O. Henry’s are 
anything but aware that that “‘intrig- 
uing short story,” that “informative 
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article,” that “cute witticism,” or that 
“tricky quiz’? was written by a prison 
inmate. 

These inmate writers are given the 
same pay rates for their literary work 
as the full-time free lance contributor 
of more fortunate environs. Although 
the money they earn wouldn’t mean 
very much to a man with a family of 
six, it means a lot to a man immured 
in a correctional center where the 


daily pay approximates twenty-five. 


cents. With money they earned as 
writers in prison, many men have re- 
turned to society with the assurance 
that they would not have to beg or 
borrow or steal their way to readjust- 
ment. By succeeding at earning their 
way while in prison, many former in- 
mates have acquired infinite confi- 
dence that they can earn their own 
living while free without resorting to 
criminality. 

But let’s take a look into the little 
literary microcosm of the Michigan 
state prison. 

Propagative center for the inmate 
writers of the big institution are the 
classes in journalism and creative 
writing. Here, in a neat, orderly 
classroom, a score or more members 
of the prison’s population of 5000 
gather each weekday to learn to write. 
The students are of varied nationali- 
ties and colors. Skin hue holds no 
barrier to learning to express one’s 
thoughts in writing. 

The regimen of the journalism class 
includes the teaching of actual work- 
aday methods used in the newsrooms 
of today’s biggest newspapers. The 
students are taught all the nuances of 
modern news reporting and maga- 
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zine-article writing. The creative 
writing course teaches the construc- 
tion of the short story: plot, tech- 
nique, characterization, and dialogue. 
Here, the literary styles of James N. 
Cain, Frank Yerby, John Steinbeck, 
and Ann Petry get the nod. 

A few minutes of each class hour 
are devoted to preparation of the 
prison school’s weekly news sheet, 
The Educator. The paper—edited by 
one white and one Negro inmate— 
covers the activities of each of the 
five (academic, commercial, voca- 
tional, agricultural, music) schools of 
the prison, and is written, edited, and 
mimeographed entirely by inmate 
writer-students, 

At the end of each schoolday, the 
students retire to modernly equipped 
cells where they seat themselves at 
typewriters and pound out magazine 
yarns by the yard. A few of them, 
long-ago graduated from the prison 
school, devote full time to free lance 
writing. 

Visitors to the Michigan prison are 
amazed at the modern educational 
facilities found there. On a recent 
visit to the prison, the Rev. Charles 
A. Hill, noted Negro minister and 
civic leader of Detroit, expressed 
astonishment that convicts—white 
and Negro—are afforded such 
chances at self-betterment. He, with 
a group of Negro businessmen from 
Detroit, were surprised to look into 
clean, airy schoolrooms and see in- 
mates studying courses which aren't 
offered at many of the best free-world 
schools. 

The writers of the Michigan prison 
school are not restricted to any specific 
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phase or genre of writing. They are 
allowed to write anything that doesn’t 
conflict directly with institutional pol- 
icy. It’s not unusual to find an in- 
mate spinning out lengthy articles 
anent politics, or race relations. Sev- 
eral of them sell scripts to radio net- 
works, feature stories to newspapers, 
and some of them even write book- 
length novels. 

Take, for instance, one inmate to 
whom we'll allude for obvious rea- 
sons as ‘‘Pete.”’ 

Pete, a genial white lad doing a 
seven-year stretch, writes short stories 
and magazine featurettes. He also 
writes a regular monthly column on 
child care for a popular monthly. 
Only recently he won a five-hundred- 
dollar prize in a pot-pourri contest 
held by a big digest publication for 
submitting a winning anecdote. 

Then there’s a chummy 
brownskin youth who's winding up 
a lengthy term for armed robbery. 
Cal writes detective features and fact 
articles. Much of his material has 
appeared in numerous digest and 
“slick-paper” periodicals. Tireless, he 
spends all his spare time writing. A 
Detroit high school graduate, he is 
considerably fluent and has girdle- 
tight wit. 

“Lew” is considered the ‘‘dean” of 
the prison’s writers. A quiet, middle- 
aged lifer, he’s spent a good many 
years behind bars. But he has made 
those years pay him. Matriculating 
from the first journalism class the 
Michigan prison had, he worked a 
few years on the prison newspaper, 
The Spectator. Then he settled down 
to free lancing, submitting his stories 
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to outside markets. Today he’s re- 
garded as an old standby by many 
editors. Although he has only one 
arm, his output of writings would 
never suggest it. His specialty is the 
trade journal article. Lew’s buddies 
say that if he ever is granted free- 
dom, he won’t suffer any financial 
difficulty. His bankroll is believed 
to be that large. 

Among the most successful of the 
newer writers of the Michigan penal 
vicinage is a young khaki-complex- 
ioned Negro known as “Little Joe” to 
his fellow inmates. 

Joe knew nothing of professional 
writing when he entered the prison 
in 1943 to begin an eight-year jolt. 
After a few months in the writing 
classes, he was selling anecdotes, 
quizzes, articles and stories to many 
of the most widely read magazines 
and newspapers. He also learned to 
write radio scripts, and sells them reg- 
ularly to numerous radio stations. 

Upon completing the basic jour- 
nalism course offered at the prison, 
Joe did advanced journalistic study 
through correspondence with a big 
midwestern university. A well-known 
philanthropic foundation is now con- 
sidering awarding him a fellowship 
to enable him to continue his writing 
career when free. 

At first, the other inmates regarded 
Joe as something of an oddity. Many 
of them had never before seen a 
Negro writer who could be successful 
in writing on topics not tied to race 
relations. But the novelty wore off, 
and Joe wore in. A friendly, non- 
reticent chap, he is considered an in- 
spiration for many of his fellow 
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Negro and white inmates. 

To round out the Michigan pris- 
on’s ink-slinging set are “Hoppy” 
and “Doc.” 

Hoppy, a slight, sandy-haired in- 
mate who formerly wrote advertising 
for Negro newspapers, regularly sells 
gaglines to leading cartoonists. His 
being in prison gives him a rich in- 
sight of “‘bighouse”’ activity, which he 
uses in writing ‘‘whodunits’” for 


radio. He has a job awaiting him 


with a new television unit. 

Doc, so-called because of his 
former occupation, is instructor in the 
prison’s writing classes. Besides 
writing for the prison weekly, he does 
stories for numerous trade organs of 
the medical profession. Doc once 
sold a scenario to the movies, a fact 
about which he loves to boast. 

Most of the inmates use prison- 
owned typewriters, but a few of them 
have their own machines, portables 
and standards. For research they have 
a huge library of some 17,000 books 
on every subject imaginable. This is 
supplemented by ready access to hun- 
dreds of current newspapers and 
magazines. 

Before mailing, each manuscript is 
read and passed by a civilian censor. 
This is not to regulate thought, but 
to conform to routine prison policy 
of censoring all outgoing and incom- 
ing reading matter. 

One outstanding peculiarity among 
the Negro writer-students is their ac- 
quired readiness to believe that edi- 
tors of big publishing firms will not 
consider material from a Negro 


author unless he writes solely of 


Negro life and is as famous as a 


Richard Wright or Roi Ottley. Un- 
fortunately, this misconception is 
shared by too many Negroes who as- 
pire to write. Gradually, the colored 
writers of the Michigan prison are 
losing this phobia, 

Nevertheless, these convict authors 
are paying their debt to society by 
contributing something to society, 
even though they are making that 
contribution while in prison. They 
are not by any means, however, the 
first to reverse the tables of custom 
by making time in prison serve them 
instead of their serving time. 

There were such famous persons as 
Cervantes, who while in prison wrote 
Don Quixote. In prison John Bun- 
yan wrote Pilgrim’s Progress; Boe- 
thius wrote the Consolations of 
Philosophy; Indias Nehru wrote 
Glimpses of World History; Rossini 
composed the Barber of Seville; 
Charles Goodyear discovered the 
process of vulcanization; Daniel De- 
foe created the immortal Robinson 
Crusoe; and O. Henry, while in the 
Ohio State Prison, penned some of 
his most entertaining short stories. 

One is apt to wonder just what 
effect this form of literary endeavor 
has on the resocialization of the 
prison inmate. The opinions con- 
cerning prison writers like those of 
the State Prison of Southern Michi- 
gan may be paraphrased in the words 
of one correctional official: “True, 
few of these prisoner-writers will es- 
tablish themselves as successful writ- 
ers. But they will be better men for 
trying. And that is society's main 
interest.” 
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By Ralph L. Guyette 


OR 120 DAYS after they had 
their florist shop on 

Wethersfield Avenue in Hartford, 
Connecticut, the Grady boys didn’t 
sell a single flower. Each week, with 
money earned at the Aetna Life In- 
surance Company as elevator boys, 
the lads bought fresh flowers. And 
each week, as the garlands wilted and 
died, they threw them away—but 
they didn’t give up. 

To Herman and Howard, their lit- 
tle shop was a symbol of independ- 
ence and a hope for better living. 
Running an elevator was okay, but 
they always came back to where they 
started. So with the rashness and 
inexperience of youth they plunged 
into business, 

From a neighbor they got the idea 
that there was money to be made in 
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flowers. They hardly knew a rose 
from a gardenia but were determined 
to make a success of it. 

With hopes glowing in their hearts, 
they went out and borrowed $100 
from a finance company. With $25 
of it they bought a small variety of 
flowers; with another $35 they paid 
one month’s rent. And they were in 
business—at that time the only col- 
ored florist shop in New England. 

Because their life at the Aetna Life 
Insurance Company had been a good 
one and because the name “Aetna” 
was to them a symbol of everything 
majestic, efficient, and successful, the 
boys called their establishment “ Aet- 
na Florist.’ To publicize it they 
stood on a street corner giving away 
roses, the stem of which were labeled 
with the Grady message of hope— 
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It took them four months to sell their first flower but after that they achieved success 
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“Compliments of Aetna Florist.” 

After months of fruitless effort, 
they were still no further up the lad- 
der of success than before. Discour- 
aged—yes. But they wouldn't give 
up. And in the end their persever- 
ance paid off. For ome day a well- 
dressed stranger stepped into their 
shop. Laying $25 on the counter, 
the gentleman said in an off-hand 
manner, ‘There’s a funeral up ‘the 
street—a relative of mine. Make me 
up a floral piece. I'll be back for it 
in about an hour.” 

Then before the astonished lads 
could even say thanks, he slipped his 
wallet back. into his pocket and 
walked out. 

The boys should have been jubi- 
lant, but they weren't. For they 
didn’t know the first thing about 
making a funeral spray. The only 
time they'd ever seen one, in fact, was 
at the funeral of a friend. Then, like 
a story book, things began to come 
their way. 

A florist delivery truck drove up 
outside and Howard saw it. It seems 
that the man had stopped because he 
was having motor trouble . . . could 
he use the Grady phone . . . why, 
of course, ... one condition. 
Then Howard told him how they had 
their first customer after four months 
of waiting, but didn’t know where to 
begin on the floral piece. 

Chuckling to himself, the driver 
grabbed up some moss and a few 
strands of wire, a handful of flowers, 
and a gathering of fern. Soon he 
had a very creditable wreath ready 
for sale. 

From that time on, business be- 
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came steadily better. The next day 
the president of the Aetna Life In- 
surance Company, Morgan Brainard, 
Sr., asked Howard how business was. 
Enthused by the big sale of the day 
before, Grady said, ‘Fine, but we 
could use a few more customers.” 

During the following month, 
mainly through Brainard’s interces- 
sion, Aetna Florist did a rushing 
business. But after that sudden flur- 
ry, things died down once more and 
for the next four years the store just 
about made expenses. During that 
time, however, the boys bought and 
paid for a new electric cooler for the 
flowers and a new panel truck for 
deliveries. 

In 1941 business began to pick up 
and the Gradys thought they were on 
the way at last. They even thought 
of leaving their elevator jobs. But 
their luck was still bad. For then 
came Pearl Harbor and the war. 

A year later both boys joined the 
United States Navy. Howard went 
off to the Pacific where he received a 
Presidential Unit Citation and the 
Bronze Star for extraordinary hero- 
ism aboard the aircraft carrier USS 
Bunker Hill. Herman spent 36 
months in charge of a first aid station 
at the Naval Operating Base in Nor- 
folk, Virginia. 

This medical experience later led 
the boys into another field. For when 
they returned to civilian life, the 
spark of ambition was burning 
stronger than ever. They bought an 
ambulance—as far as they know, the 
only colored ambulance in New Eng- 
land. Although this venture is just 
in its infancy, it gives promise of a 
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much quicker success than the florist 
business. For in this field the boys 
know what they're doing. They're 
not groping around in the dark. And 
also, they are no longer an unknown 
quantity. The people of Hartford 
know them and respect them. They 
know what the Grady boys have 
done; they know that they have 
earned a place in the city as trusted 
and reliable business men. And they 
trust them as such. 

The Grady boys’ claim to success 
does not end here, for Howard has 
built up a fine reputation as an ar- 
tist. Well known in the Hartford 
area, Howard has painted such fa- 
mous personalities as Marian Ander- 
son, noted Negro contralto; Bill 
Robinson, world-famous tap dancer; 
Mary McLeod Bethune, president of 
Bethune-Cookman College; and Mor- 
gan Brainard, Sr., president of Aetna 
Life Insurance Company. 

Howard achieved his painting suc- 


cess from the same humble beginning 
as that from which the boys started 
their florist and ambulance _busi- 
nesses. 

Unable to walk until he was seven 
years old, the boy used to sit in his 
father’s farmyard by the hour and 
make sketches of the birds, the trees, 
the barn; whatever came within 
range of his sight. 

Today his affliction is completely 
cured, but the perseverance of his 
youth still lingers. Through this 
stubbornness to succeed, both the 
Gradys have traveled the hardest part 
of their road to success. 

One year after release from service, 
the boys are once again hard at work. 
But now their labors bring results. 
For business is good. Each month 
shows growing profits and now in- 
stead of a spark of hope in their 
breasts, Howard and Herman carry 
in their eyes the shrewd, confident 
gleam of successful business men. 


Where Lynching Started 


STANDING on a busy street in Galway, Eire, is the old Lynch 
Castle. Now a branch of a bank, it retains little of its former 
splendor, save for the gargoyles which ornament its walls and 
the engraved armor coats of the Twelve Tribes of Galway. Its 
greatest claim to fame lies in the fact that in the year 1493, James 
Lynch Fitzstephen, Mayor of Galway, hanged his only son, Walter, 
from one of its windows. 

The son, a respected merchant and trader in the town had been 
accused and convicted of premeditated murder. The father, heed- 
less of either his wife's pleas or the feeling of the townspeople, 
hanged Walter with his own hands. Galway’s trade and the Lynch 
glory are almost entirely gone, but James Lynch has bequeathed the 
English language a word which is still very much alive. 

Travel and Camera 
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Two labor leaders battle in Jamaica political arena 
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By Wenzel Brown Condensed from the book ‘Angry Men—Laughing Men” 


REAT BRITAIN is remodel- 

G ing her colonial system. She 

is experimenting, trying to 

find new patterns better adapted to 
the post-war world. 

The little island of Jamaica has 
been selected as a testing ground for 
the most radical of these experiments. 
In 1944, Jamaica was granted a new 
constitution which comes very close 
to home rule. This constitution is to 
be given a five-year trial period, after 
which it may be modified, extended, 
withdrawn, or given permanent sta- 
tus. Jamaica has already rounded out 
her second year under this new con- 
stitution. The results are so fantas- 
tic, so bizarre, as to be almost beyond 
belief. 
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Until 1944, the requirements for 
voting had been of such a nature that 
only six per cent of the population 
had the franchise. Then suddenly 
universal suffrage was thrust upon a 
people who were 82 per cent illiter- 
ate. The men whom this new body 
of voters placed in office were given 
sweeping new powers. New and un- 
tried leaders held the success or fail- 
ure of Britain’s new colonial policy 
in their hands, 

Two leaders emerged from the 
Jamaican masses and engaged in a 


bitter, recriminatory struggle for 
power. These two men were first 
cousins. 


Both had colored blood, but one 
had always ‘‘passed” as white, while 
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the other was definitely Negro. One 
was semi-literate ; the other a Rhodes 
scholar. One had lived most of his 
life out of the country; the other, 
save for his student days in England, 
had remained in Jamaica, One had 
been a usurer; the other a successful 
lawyer. One was an opportunist; 
with no political ideology; the other 
was an idealist with advanced social 
views. 

The newly enfranchised Jamaicans 
chose the white man, the semi-liter- 
ate, the former usurer who left 
Jamaica as a child and only recently 
returned, the opportunist without po- 
litical credo to be their new leader. 
When his shining Buick rolls along 
the country roads, the people shout 
his name in glee—‘Bustamente! Bus- 
tamente! Bustamente!” 

Alexander Bustamente, whose 
name at birth was William Clarke, is 
a political phenomenon who can be 
explained only in terms of the yearn- 
ings of the Jamaican people. To 
most of them the vote meant very 
little. They had not sought new re- 
sponsibilities and they listened with 
perplexity to the political theories of 
Bustamente’s opponents. But in Bus- 
tamente they found a Messiah. He 
promised them everything they want- 
ed—wealth, power, jobs, food, homes 
—without additional responsibility 
or the need for work. 

He swept the countfy overwhelm- 
ingly. He is the most powerful fig- 
ure in Jamaica today. He is presi- 
dent of the Jamaica Labour Party, 
president of The Bustamente Indus- 
trial Trade Union, chairman of the 
House of Representatives, and leader 
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of the Legislative Council. “I have 
more power than the Governor him- 
self,” he shouts, and what he shouts, 
in this case, is true. 

Everything about Bustamente is 

fantastic—his appearance, his back- 
ground, his terrific popularity, his 
sudden rise to fame, his bitter public 
quarrels, his speeches which fre- 
quently lapse into meaningless ha- 
rangues. Wherever there is trouble, 
Bustamente seeks it out, works his 
way into its very center, and then 
makes a grandstand play. He seems 
to know, as though by magic, the 
mood of any crowd. When men are 
angry, he can whip them into a 
frenzy; when they are sad, he moves 
them to tears. He offers them noth- 
ing new, but he gives voice to their 
inarticulate emotions. 
. Bustamente was born in Jamaica, 
but as an infant he was taken to 
Spain. He spent his boyhood in 
Barcelona. During this period he 
dropped the name of Clarke and as- 
sumed a Spanish name. He also 
took unto himself Spanish pride, 
Spanish emotionalism, and Spanish 
oratory in the most pronounced 
fashion, 

Bustamente’s own story of his life 
is mystifying, for he jumps from 
place to place in his story until he 
completely confuses his questioner. 
At one moment he tells of making 
a vast fortune on the New York 
Stock Exchange in the midst of the 
depression, and the next moment he 
is off on his exploits in the Spanish 
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Foreign Legion “when I was a mere 
lad.” He boasts of having lived il- 
legally in the United States for nine 
and a half years, and he chortles with 
glee when he tells about outwitting 
the Canadian authorities who tried 
to deport him to Spain when he 
crossed the border between the 
United States and Canada. My im- 
pression is that this piece of chican- 
ery resulted in his being sent to Ja- 
maica and that he returned to the 
land of his birth against his will. 

Bustamente is now pushing on 
past the sixty mark, but he is still 
vigorous enough to give a punch in 
the jaw to Frank Hill, a young Ja- 
maican newspaper man who printed 
a story about him in the New York 
Communist Daily Worker. Busta- 
mente, however, refused to give a 
detailed denial of the charges that 
Frank Hill and his brother Ken 
made against him on the grounds 
that “it is below my dignity to no- 
tice the Hills.” 

Bustamente’s checkered career does 
include a stretch in the Foreign Le- 
gion in Morocco and a period as a 
minor police official in Cuba, from 
which country he eventually was ex- 
pelled for revolutionary activities. He 
gleefully boasted of having posed 
as a Cuban citizen for years. For a 
time he was a hospital attendant in 
Boston and again ran a streetcar in 
Panama. Here Hill alleges that Bus- 
tamente organized a scab labor gang 
which successfully broke a strike of 
the Transit Workers Union. Busta- 
mente does not deny this. Busta- 
mente had a certain amount of money 
upon his arrival in Jamaica. He 
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started up as a usurer and his rates 
ran as high as 450 per cent. His first 
conflict with British authority re- 
sulted from laws which established 
legal rates of interest on borrowed 
money, 

Bustamente first came into prom- 
inence during Jamaica's bloody gen- 
eral strike of 1938. There is no rea- 
son to believe that he had anything 
to do with its organization. Actually 
the strikes seem to have been spon- 
taneous and to have had no leader- 
ship. These strikes started in the 
most irrational fashion. The women 
in the markets who sold goods which 
they themselves had grown, sudden- 
ly went on strike—apparently against 
themselves. Dissatisfaction with the 
government was high. News of the 
strike got around and everyone sim- 
ply quit work. 

Then at a sugar refinery in Frome, 
at the east of the Island, meetings 
were called among the workers. 
There were shouted threats of vio- 
lence; the police stepped in and a 
riot started. A woman, big with 
child, was bayoneted. The restive, 
hungry, resentful crowd went on a 
rampage. Bustamente jumped on a 
soapbox to address them. He was 
ordered down by the police. He 
shouted his defiance. He was knocked 
down, beaten, dragged off to the po- 
lice station, still screaming defiance. 
Overnight he was the hero of the 
masses. 

Upon his release from prison, 
Bustamente joined with his cousin, 
Norman Washington Manley, in or- 
ganizing the People’s National Party, 
whose primary purpose was to attain 
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home rule for Jamaica and universal 
suffrage for the Jamaican people. 
Bustamente was a skillful union or- 
ganizer. Soon he was president of 
an organization which he called the 
Bustamente Maritime Union. Several 
other Bustamente unions sprang up. 
Finally they were combined under 
the name of the Bustamente Indus- 
trial Trade Union. The constitution 
of the B.I.T.U. provides that there 
shall be a standing committee of 
one, the president of the union (Bus- 
tamente) who shall decide on all 
matters of policy and shall have sole 
power to call strikes. Furthermore 
the constitution provides for no elec- 
tion of officials, The presidency is 
permanent, and all minor officials are 
appointed by the president. 

Bustamente called strike after 
strike. His enemies allege that he 
settled them on handsome terms. 
Finally he had the entire water-front 
tied up. The British officials moved 
and hustled him off to jail, then to 
an internment camp. 

During Bustamente’s incarceration 
the People’s National Party grew in 
strength under Manley. Bustamente 
swears that Manley prevented his re- 
lease. Manley vows that he worked 
day and night in Bustamente’s be- 
half. The British Government had 
determined to grant a new constitu- 
tion to Jamaica, but they looked with 
considerable trepidation on the one 
organized political unit, the PNP, 
which was socialistic, perhaps com- 
munistic, at its core. Only one man 
could break the back of the PNP at 
the coming elections. That man was 
Bustamente, still behind the barbed 
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wires of the internment camp. 

Did the British make a deal with 
Bustamente, offering him freedom 
and heavy financial support if he 
would split the ranks of the PNP? 
That is what Manley says, and he 
claims he has proof of his charges— 
but he will not show them. His con- 
tention seems to have some ground. 
Bustamente was released on a Sun- 
day in September of 1944, The next 
morning he launched an attack on 
the PNP claiming that his cousin 
Manley had betrayed him. He cam- 
paigned the countryside, condemning 
Manley and PNP heads as liars, in- 
grates, dangerous Communists, and 
racketeers. 

A new party, the Jamaican Labour 
Party, was organized almost over- 
night. Every candidate was hand- 
picked by Bustamente, usually from 
unlettered men in the community. 
Bustamente addressed his followers 
thus: “If I tell you to vote for a 
dog, vote for that dog.” 

The JLP was organized like the 
trade union, with Bustamente in full 

“charge and installed as permanent 
president. “If there is going to be 
a dictator in Jamaica, I am going to 
be that dictator,” he thundered at the 
crowds; then continued, ‘I'll tie up 
every wharf and close down every 
store in King Street. I say, and I 
shall repeat, if there is going to be 
a master in the field in Jamaica, if 
there is going to be a dictator, then 
I am going to be that dictator.” 

During my stay in Jamaica, I spent 
four days with Bustamente. In spite 
of the fact that I came highly preju- 
diced against him, I could not help 
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liking the man personally. I asked 
repeatedly if he would not like to 
soften this statement. ‘‘No,” he 
roared. “If there is a dictator, I'll 
be that dictator.” 

“But don’t you know we've just 
fought a war against dictators?” I 
reminded him. 

“I don’t care,” he repeated sul- 
lenly. “I'll be dictator.” 

Actually Bustamente uses .terms 
very loosely and has little knowledge 
of much of the political terminology 
which is spoken around him. He is 
completely blank on abstract ques- 
tions of ideology. He neither knows 
nor cares what goes on outside of 
Jamaica. Moreover, the record of his 
political reforms to date is good, 
though completely inconsistent. He 
has passed laws for educational, agri- 
cultural, and labor reforms. How- 
ever, he has insistently stalled on a 
minimum wage-hour law, which is 
the first bill that a so-called labor 
party would be expected to enact. 

Bustamente is an amazing man to 
look at. He must be six feet, four 
inches tall and cannot weigh more 
than 135 pounds. His skin is pale 
gtay and his hair springs from his 
head in a kinky mass of gray and 
white. Despite the oppressive heat 
of Kingston, he always wears a dark 
suit with a vest, reported to be bullet- 
proof. Often, too, he wears a light- 
gray cape which he tosses off dra- 
matically when he begins to speak. 
His eyes are deep-set and blazing. 
His lips are thin and almost without 
color and they twist and writhe as he 
speaks. He jumps up excitedly and 
shouts and points in private conver- 
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sation. When he is seated he keeps 
plucking at the sleeves of his coat 
until the sleeves are pulled up above 
the elbows. He apparently wears no 
shirt, for his arms show bare. He 
wears a false white dickey and a 
flowing white tie which he fingers 
from time to time. In his office is a 
big sign reading GOD BLESS BUSTA- 
MENTE. 

The first time I was ushered in to 
see him, he flipped a coin to the man 
who escorted me in. “Go out, John, 
and get some corn for the chickens,” 
he said. Then he turned to me and 
started in abruptly. “First thing in 
the morning I go out and hasten the 
bananas. I eat very little; the first 
thing in the morning a cup of dande- 
lion tea and two hard-boiled eggs. 
In the middle of the day, I take a 
cup of carrot juice—a pint, maybe a 
quart—then for dinner a steak and 
a couple of glasses of whisky.” 

He talked for two hours steady, 
then asked me to have lunch with 
him at the Myrtle Bank Hotel. I 
protested that we couldn’t get car- 
rot juice there. “Oh, that’s all right; 
I'll have African brandy instead.” 
He had four of them, then a heavy 
meal preceded by smorgasbord. Once 
off the subject of politics, he talked 
easily, normally, with great wit. He 
spoke several times of ‘‘My poor 
cousin Manley’ and always with 
sadness and affection that politics 
had destroyed their intimacy. 

Later we went to the old sunken 
city of Port Royal together. On the 
way we stopped at a school and chil- 
dren of five or six crowded to the 
door. Bustamente stopped the car. 
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“What’s me name?” he called. 
“Buster,” said a little girl timidly. 
“That's right,” he replied. 

As we drove off, the cry followed 
us from the school and the surround- 
ing houses. 

“‘Buster—Bustamente!” 

The next day we drove for sixty 
miles into the country. The blue 
Buick was easily spotted. Moreover 
an electric horn kept playing the first 
seven notes of ‘God Bless America.” 

An old man riding a mule would 
look up and say in surprise, “It’s 
Buster.” The name would be shouted 
from person to person along the 
crowded highway until it became a 
crescendo of sound. 

Two days later I talked with Nor- 
man Washington Manley, leader of 
the PNP. Manley steadily refused to 
speak derogatively of Bustamente. 
“It’s magic he has,” he explained. 
‘Magic to control the crowds.” 

Manley is a quiet-spoken man 
with finely wrought, sensitive fea- 
tures. His accent is mildly Oxford. 
A tortured, embittered affection 
marked his attitude toward his cou- 
sin. The tie between the men is ob- 

‘viously strong and the virulence of 
their political struggle has been deep- 
ened by a reciprocated sense of un- 
just conduct one toward the other. 

Manley set about systematically to 
explain his objections to Bustamen- 
te’s Labour Party: ‘The most inju- 
rious effect of the party is that it is 
founded on two vicious principles,” 
he explained, ‘‘and these principles 
are particularly dangerous to a col- 
ony trying for the first time to de- 
velop a democratic society as Jamaica 
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is trying to do. The first of these 
vicious principles is the investing in 
one individual absolute dictatorial 
power in all matters affecting public 
activity. The second vicious prin- 
ciple is the reliance on mass agita- 
tion, with falsification of issues and 
objectives, to obtain political ends. 
This is coupled with an absence of 
any vestige of a political structure 
which might act as a brake to a sin- 
gle man’s power in case of emer- 
gency. The danger here is that this 
policy denies the whole process of 
evolution toward democracy, and it 
will eventually result in a legacy of 
chaos which will take a generation 
to work out of unless we can estab- 
lish a counterforce within the PNP.” 

Actually the question of dictato- 
rial power springing up in Jamaica 
is academic, for British authority is 
so constituted as to prevent this from 
happening. The British will not fail 
to maintain free elections and no 
man can remain in Bustamente’s 
place except through the will of the 
people. The real danger of Busta- 
mente lies in his ability to destroy 
the progressive experiment that Eng- 
land is making. Bustamente’s ap- 
proach to Jamaica’s problems is high- 
ly personal and marked by fanatical 
zeal. He is willful, stubborn, and 
highly eccentric. Before his five 
years are up, he may force an issue 
which will compel the British to ne- 
gate the progress they have made, 
and he may seriously slow up the 
processes of liberalizing dependent 
governments throughout the world. 

Shortly after I left Jamaica, con- 
flict between Bustamente and the 
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People’s National Party flamed up in 
a bizarre fashion. A strike headed 
by PNP leaders affected the insane 
asylum. Bustamente was determined 
to break the PNP at any cost. He 
marched through the city with his 
henchmen and scenes of wild vio- 
lence took place. The insane asylum 
caught fire and naked inmates 
roamed the streets, laughing wildly 
and trailing sheets behind them. Five 


people were killed in the disorder’ 


which followed and the British Gov- 
ernment held Bustamente responsible 
for their death and filed a criminal 
indictment against him. 

The British meanwhile threw their 
weight on the opposite side and ap- 
pointed Norman Washington Man- 
ley as a permanent member of the 
Anglo-American Caribbean Commis- 
sion. The PNP thought that Busta- 
mente’s strength had been perma- 
nently undermined by the “Prime 
Minister's” arrest, and they jubilant- 
ly prepared to take over the reigns 
of local government. 


However, after a sensational trial, 
Bustamente was acquitted, and, in 
the eyes of many of his followers, he 
had further become a martyr, not 
only to the British, but to the sup- 
posed machinations of his cousin. A 
hilarious greeting awaited him, and 
for several days there were wild fes- 
tivities on the streets of Kingston. 
Bustamente toured the Island in his 
blue Buick and the crowds gathered 
everywhere to cheer him. 

Manley’s prestige meanwhile 
dropped sharply by his acceptance of 
British honors, but he is far from 
beaten. He is a wily fighter, and he 
knows that a single blow, perfectly 
timed, can end Bustamente’s miracu- 
lous popularity. The British watch 
the scene with carefully impassive 
eyes, for they know that while the 
bitter, melodramatic feud between 
the two cousins progresses, Jamaica 
will remain in turmoil and they need 
not worry about her leading a re- 


volt against the Empire. 


Copyright, 1947, Greenberg: Publisher. 
(Price $3.50) 


4 Where Georgia Governors Go 
GEORGIA’S Governor Herman (“Hummon’’) Talmadge is the 


butt of a new joke. 


Hummon, the story went, called on a spiritual- 


ist to contact his pappy, the late Governor ‘Old Gene’’ Talmadge. 
“Pappy,” cried Hummon, “how am I doing?” 

“All right, son,” replied Old Gene. “But son, go easy on that 
white-primary bill. They got a nigger fireman down here.” 


Time 
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"| thought Hallowe’en was over, dear!”’ 
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“I guess I'll have to wait for the January white sales to be refitted!”’ 
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‘And from now on have everyone stop giving Johnnie 
so many foolish errands ... ” 
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“Pilot to co-pilot—one highball coming up . . . Roger ae 
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: “Now go in there and let loose with your right hook .. . ’ 
” 


IT HAPPENED IN BROOKLYN (MGM). Frank Sinatra has learned the 
knack of delivering gags a la Crosby and comes off with an AA performance 
in this otherwise routine musical that also features Katherine Grayson and 
Jimmy Durante. There's some excellent comedy and a couple of Hit Parade 
songs to rescue a hack plot. 

THE SIN OF HAROLD DIDDLEBOCK (United Artists). Directed by 

Preston Sturges, this is another one of those hilarious sessions of slapstick 

that Sturges has such a fine knack of turning out. He has resurrected Harold 

Lloyd for the lead role in a screwy yarn that picks up where Lloyd's The 

Freshman \eft off 20 years ago. 
SEA OF GRASS (MGM). With an all-star cast including Spencer Tracy, 
Katherine Hepburn, Robert Walker and Melvyn Douglas, this yarn about a 
Texas cattle baron should be tops but despite topnotch acting, it never quite 
gets away from cliche writing. Love interest in yarn gets out of hand to dis- 
advantage of action in story. 

CARNEGIE HALL (United Artists). Some of the best artistic talent in the 

world—Jasha Heifetz, Arthur Rodinski, Ezio Pinza, Lily Pons, Artur Rubinstein 

and others—are featured in this picture on the famed concert hall. Short on 

story and plot, it more than makes up with its wonderful music. Recordings 

are all perfect. 

ODD MAN OUT (Universal). Here is a really masterful film out of England 

that again put Hollywood on the spot. Starring James Mason in a story based 

on activities of the Irish Republican army, Odd Man is the chronicle of a 

doomed man fleeing from the police. Much of it reminds of The Informer 

in its magnificent portrayals of characters. 


NORA PRENTISS (Warner). A dull, draggy movie, this one features the 
return of Ann Sheridan to the screen in a stupid murder yarn about a married i 


man and his secret girl friend. The lovely Miss Sheridan struggles to make the 

piece plausible but neither direction nor writing give her a helping hand. 

Better skip this one. 
THE GUILT OF JANET AMES (Columbia). This imaginative psychological 
film tries hard to make sense out of what could have been a bangup story but 
despite Rosalind Russell and Melvyn Douglas, never quite succeeds. It’s the 
story of a war widow who is stricken by paralysis and how she is cured 
by one of her husband’s ex-trench mates. 
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By Dr. W. Montague Cobb 


NTERNATIONAL prominence 
I of superior Negro athletes the 

past thirty years has given rise to 
much speculation on whether some 
peculiar racial ingredient in constitu- 
tional make-up might be responsible 
for their conspicuous successes in the 
ring and on the track. 

The late Gen. Hugh Johnson in 
a syndicated column wrote, ‘“They’re 
just too physical for us.” He cited 


Louis could defeat any heavyweight 
who ever wore the championship 
belt; or that Satchel Paige in the 
big leagues would have matched 
Walter Johnson. 

In track and field it is different. 
A hundred yards on good cinders is 
always a hundred yards and the tim- 
ing watches don’t lie. The sixteen 
pound shot always weighs the same 
and the measuring tape will invari- 
ably show exactly how far a man 
was able to heave the ball from the 


DOES SCIENCE FAVOR 


an impromptu track meet between 
units of Negro and white troops in 
an Army camp early in his military 
career. Neither side had had time 
to train. The men competed just 
as they were. The way in which the 
colored troops seemed to run away 
with most of the events impressed the 
general. 

Can science shed any light upon 
the Negro’s evident “racial superior- 
ity’’ in sports? 

Track and field is the only sport 
in which performers and perform- 
ances of different races may be accu- 
rately compared. Irrespective of 
what the experts might honestly be- 
lieve, they is no way to prove Paul 
Robeson would be all-time All-Amer- 
ican in modern football; that Joe 
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marked circle. A world’s record 
holder in track and field has much 
better status than a champion in other 
sports, because he may be rated not 
only against competitors of his own 
day, but against all who preceded or 
may have come after him. 

The place of Joe Gans in boxing, 
of Rube Foster in baseball, or of 
Dolly King in basketball have to be 
matters of opinion, but 71 years of 
accurately kept records, indisputably 
establish Jesse Owens as the king of 
sprinters and broad jumpers and one 
of the greatest athletes of all time. 
What then, do track and field rec- 
ords tell us about Negro athletic 
ability? 

At the present time but one Negro, 
Jesse Owens, holds world’s records. 
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If Herb McKenley’s recent time of 
46.2 seconds for the quarter mile is 
officially accepted, there will be two. 

Owens has sole title to the records 
of 20.3 seconds for the 220 yards, 
20.3 seconds for the 200 meters, and 
26 feet, 814 inches for the running 
broad jump. With Frank Wycoff 
and Clyde Jeffery, he is co-holder of 
the record of 9.4 seconds for the 100 
yards, and with Harold Davis, of the 
record of 10.2 seconds for the 100 
meters. The world record for the 


was a member of the University of 
Indiana 4-mile relay team which held 
the world’s record from 1937 to 1941. 
In all but broad jump, the marks have 
been bettered by white athletes, but 
a white man has yet to receive official 
credit for a broad jump of 26 feet. 

The first Negro to win a national 
A.A.U. championship was the sprint- 
er, Howard P. Drew, in 1912. In 
the last thirty-five years, Negroes 
have been national champions in the 
running broad jump 17 times; in the 
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400 meter relay race, 39.8 seconds, 
was made by a team with two Negro 
members, Owens and Ralph Met- 
calfe. 

Negro representation in the ultra- 
exclusive company of current world- 
record holders is thus limited to the 
sprints and the broad jump. 

Former world marks by Negroes, 
with one exception, were also con- 
fined to the shorter races and jumps. 
These were held by Howard P. Drew, 
Eddie Tolan, Ralph Metcalfe and Eu- 
lace Peacock in the sprints; Archie 
Williams in the 400 meters; Owens 
in the 220 yard low hurdles; Corne- 
lius Johnson and Dave Albritton in 
the high jump; and Ned Gourdin, 
DeHart Hubbard and Silvio Cator in 
the broad jump. Miler Jimmy Smith 
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100 yards or metric equivalent 14 
times; in the 220 yards 11 times; the 
running high jump 10; the pentath- 
lon 9; 5 times each in the quarter mile 
and half mile; 4 times in the cross 
country; 3 times each in the 5 mile, 
10 mile, running hop, step and jump, 
and the decathlon; twice in the 220 
yard low hurdles; and once in the 
120 yard high hurdles, discus throw, 
16 pound shot-put and the all-round 
championship. 

It is evident from the record that 
no racial or national group has a 
monopoly on any particular kind of 
ability. Just as Negroes have been 
prominent in the dashes and jumps, 
the Finns and Scandinavians have ex- 
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celled in the distances and Irish- 
Americans at throwing the weights. 
Negroes hold only some of the sprint 
records. They are co-holders with 
white athletes of others. In respect 
to those which they do hold, the 
split second differences between the 
records and the times.of the best 
white performers are biologically in- 
significant. 

If it were true as some claim 
that some mysterious factor peculiar 
to the physical make-up of Negroes 
was responsible for their athletic suc- 
cesses, every individual who exhibited 
the same level of performance should 
possess it and by inference must have 
derived it from an African source. 
This would mean, for example, that 
all of the 100 odd white athletes who 
since 1890 have run the 100 yards 
in the very superior time of 9.8 sec- 
onds, must have had a Negroid con- 
tribution to their ancestry, manifest 
only in their speed; that when Les 
Steers in 1941 broke, with a marvel- 
ous leap of 6 feet, 11 inches, the 
world high jump record then held 
by two colored stars, he thereby gave 
proof of Negro forebears hitherto 
unknown. 

It is extremely doubtful if the abil- 
ity to run very fast or jump excep- 
tionally far or high would be widely 
accepted as a reliable test of racial 
descent, even in a country where cre- 
dence has been given such alleged 
indicators of Negro genes as a myth- 
ical unsplit cartilage in the nose, pig- 
mentation around the base of the 
nails, an index finger longer than the 
ring finger, and so on. 

The idea that athletic prowess by 
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Negroes might be due to some spe- 
cial racial trait, which might be called 
an “athletic gene,’’ presents other 
difficulties. If a trait is associated 
with a race, there should be some 
way to correlate it with one or more 
physical characters of that race. The 
earliest attempt at scientific definition 
by a Negro was by the great Roman 
physician, Galen, of the second cen- 
tury A.D. It is of historical interest 
because it shows how ancient are 
some of our present day stereotypes. 
Galen wrote that the Negro was dis- 
tinguished by ten principal character- 
istics: ‘‘frizzled hair, thinness of 
beard, wide nostrils, thick lips, pow- 
erful teeth, odor of the skin, black 
hue, spread-out toes, length of the sex 
organ and a propensity to noisy 
hilarity.” 

The American Negro, however, is 
a blend, representing all possible de- 
grees of admixture of the native Af- 
rican, European and Indian peoples 
from whom he is descended. Negro 
athletic champions similarly reflect 
in their physical traits the full range 
of racial mixture without evidence 
that degree of admixture bears any 
relationship to success in particular 
events. Furthermore, there is not 
one single feature, including skin 
color, which all Negro champions 
have in common which would iden- 
tify them as Negroes. 

Several years ago a suggestion was 
widely circulated that the success of 
Negro sprinters and jumpers was due 
to a longer heel bone than that of 
the white, which in projecting fur- 
ther backward, afforded a greater 
leverage for the calf muscles, with 
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corresponding increase in driving 
power. This suggestion failed to 
take into account that the belly or 
contracting part of the calf muscle 
tends to be shorter in the Negro than 
in the white, so that whatever might 
be gained in leverage from a longer 
heel would tend to be offset by the 
shorter and presumptively less power- 
ful muscle. 

After receipt of numerous inquiries 
on the subject, I investigated the 
facts in the case of Jesse Owens, who 
should have had a long heel bone as 
a Negro and a bone of exceptional 
length as a champion. An x-ray 
showed that Owens’ calcaneus (heel 
bone) was markedly shorter than that 
of a white man chosen at random 
who was not even as tall as Owens. 
Whatever a long heel bone might 
mean, it was obviously not necessary 
to making the best speed and leaping 
records yet achieved. 

Moreover, Owens’ calf muscle has 


an exceptionally long belly, a Cau- 
casoid characteristic, in contrast with 
that of his co-holder of the world 
record for the 100 yards, Frank Wy- 
coff, which is definitely short. The 
white muscle form thus appears in 
the Negro and the Negroid pattern 
in the white. Since both these men 
have run the standard dash in the 
same time and faster than anyone 
else, the proportions of the calf 
muscles do not determine potential 
speed. 

Science has not revealed a single 
trait peculiar to the Negro alone, to 
which his athletic achievements could 
be attributed. It may be that future 
research will prove that certain char- 
acters like speedy reflexes, common in 
individuals of any race, do present 
a faster average in one than in an- 
other. Maybe General Johnson had 
something, but it won’t prove to be 
a Negro “‘athletic gene,” or any other 
unique trait. 


IN THE JUNE ISSUE 
My Life Story..........By Joe Louis 


Here is an exciting condensation from the new autobiography 
by the world’s heavyweight champ that tells for the first time 
how Joe fared as a private with Uncle Sam’s Army. It is the 
story of Joe’s wartime experiences travelling around the 
world and gives a new picture of the champ. It’s reading you 
won’t want to miss. 


Why I Wrote A Novel About Negroes 
By Sinclair Lewis 


The world-famous author of Babbitt and Main Street has writ- 
ten a sensational new novel Kingsblood Royal that will be the 
most widely discussed book of this year for its daring handling 
of the race theme. In this provocative article, Lewis tells why 
he tackled the Negro problem in his book and what he hopes 
its effect will be on readers. 
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81—THE CHEQUER BOARD - by Nevit SHuTE (Morrow, $2.75). Here is a 
beautifully-told story of how four soldiers fared in the postwar years. One is a 
Negro GI who went back to England to marry a British girl he was once 
accused of raping. Another a British Tommy who wed a Burmese girl. A 
splendid, thrilling book championing interracialism. 


82—THE CHILDREN by Howarp Fast (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, $2.50). Writ- 
ten 12 years ago by the popular novelist, this grim, harrowing story of juvenile 
delinquents once published in Story magazine is finally out in a book. If you 
can take the filth and somewhat doubtful yarn about a Negro boy lynched by 
white youngsters, you may like this controversial work. 


83—THERE ONCE WAS A SLAVE by Suirtey GraHAM (Julian Messner, 
$3). This is the prize-winning biography of Frederick Douglass (Book Find 
Club choice) that should be must reading for every American. Written soberly 
without too much Horatio Alger-style prose, it is a sane, balanced story of one 
of America’s greatest men. 


84—JNTO THE MAIN STREAM by Crartes S. JoHNSON (U. of N. Carolina 
Press, $3.50). Long-needed is this positive view of race relations in Dixie that 
has collected in one volume the record of Negro gains in the South during the 
war years. Written primarily from a sociologist’s point of view, it still makes 
interesting reading for the average layman. 


85—FIELDS OF WONDER by Lancston Hucues (Alfred A. Knopf, $2.50). 
In his newest collection, Langston Hughes has turned to lyric poetry, at best a 
difficult medium but really gratifying when successful. Occasionally in this 
little volume, Hughes is terrific but for many pages he is somewhat uninspired. 
He has done better in the past. 


86—THE WALLACES OF IOWA by RussELt Lorp (Houghton Mifflin, $5). 
The remarkable story of an all-American family from the Midwest is told in 
this magnificent book that follows three generations of Wallaces through the 
last century. Capping the chronicle is the story of the present-day Henry 
Wallace, as the gadfly of Washington. 


88—ANGRY MEN—LAUGHING MEN by WeNzELL Brown (Greenberg, 
$3.50). Here at last is a book about a Caribbean tour that seriously weighs 
the political and racial problems of the Antilles, rather than look at the 
“natives” through tourists’ sun glasses. Colorfully written, it makes exciting 
and informative reading throughout. 
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87—GENTLEMAN’S AGREEMENT by Laura Hosson (Simon & Schuster, 
$2.75). Rarely does a book blast at intolerance with such effectiveness as this _ 
wonderful novel on anti-semitism. It is a cleverly-told, always-exciting story 
of a magazine writer who passes for a Jew. Must reading for every Negro, 
who will feel a warm kinship with another minority persecuted in America. 


71I—LIBERIA: A CENTURY OF SURVIVAL by RayMonp LeEsiizg BUELL 
(U. of Pennsylvania Press, $1.50). A blistering lambasting is given Africa's 
black republic in this study issued on its centenary. While much of Buell’s 
criticism is justifiable and certainly supported by the facts, he misdirects the 
blame in cleansing the U.S. State Department and Firestone of much of Li- 
beria’s backwardness. But this little work is definitely worth reading. 


80—ADVENTURES OF A BALLAD HUNTER by JoHN Lomax (Macmillan, 
$3.75). For many years Lomax had travelled through the South collecting 
the best of folk music for the Library of Congress and for his own books. 
This is the story of his journeys and engrossing reading it makes, especially 
when Lomax comes up against anti-Negro wardens in penitentiaries where 
he has Negro convicts sing for him. Lomax also makes a plea for Negroes 
to be proud of their folk music, rather than ashamed. 


74—NEW LIFE OF MR. MARTIN by Roper (Scribner, $3). A 
strange, sometimes wearisome yarn is this tale of a Britisher who is taken for 
dead and then comes very much to life aiding the Spanish Republicans in 
their life and death struggle against Franco. Briffault, whose Europa was such 
an excellent portrait of European decadence, is tough reading even though he 
handles his plot masterfully. 


75—THE THIRD WAY by Sruarr Corte (Houghton Mifflin, $3). Trying 
to find a happy medium somewhere between communism and fascism, social- 
ism and capitalism is an old sport and South African author Cloete joins in 
the game with this shrewdly-written economic tome that tries to straddle the 
fence. But Cloete falls on his face as others have with his logical, yet some- 
what impractical, reasoning that is too much theory, not enough fact. 


Negro Digest Bookshop 
5125 S. Calumet Ave., Chicago 15, Ill. 
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66 E HOLD these truths 'to be: 


self evident; that all men are 

created equal ...”. No 
doubt Thomas Jefferson squirmed as 
he read his own words in a letter 
written to him by Benjamin Ban- 
neker, Negro mathematician and as- 
tronomer of the republic’s early days. 

The author of the Declaration of 
Independence had included this bold 
phrase in the rallying cry for revolu- 
tion, and now a black man hurled it 
back at him in an impassioned plea 
that it apply to the hundreds of thou- 
sands of slaves in the U.S. 

The letter, written August 19, 
1791, provided a sorely needed lesson 
in democracy for the First Secretary 
of State. 

At the age of 60, Benjamin Ban- 
neker, a remarkable free Negro living 
in Maryland, had compiled an al- 
manac. The unique volume, contain- 
ing a table of motions of the sun and 
moon, their risings and settings, cal- 
culations demonstrating the different 
aspects of the planets and ‘‘interesting 
and entertaining essays” on a vast 
array of other subjects, was worked 
out independently by him with the 
aid of a few instruments, astronomical 
tables and textbooks given him by a 


By Herbert Aptheker — 


neighbor, George Ellicott, a white 
engineer. 

For six years Banneker published 
his almanac, the last issue, so far as 
is known, appearing in 1797. The 
first volume was at the printers when 
the author sent a manuscript copy to 
Jefferson for his inspection. 

But eager as he was to win Jef- 
ferson’s approval, Banneker felt com- 
pelled to devote the major portion 
of his long letter to a scathing attack 
on the evils of slavery, and to a denial 
of the inferiority of the Negro. The 
Negro scientist could not forget his 
brothers straining under the yoke of 
bondage, even though he himself had 
won the acclaim of mathematicians 
and engineers for his great technical 
ability. 

Banneker had seen the infant na- 
tion rally around slogans of freedom; 
he had seen black men fighting and 
dying with Washington’s army of 
rebellion from Bunker Hill to York- 
town. 

“This, Sir,” Banneker reminded 
Jefferson, “was a time when you clear- 
ly saw into the injustice of a state of 
slavery, and in which you had just 
apprehensions of the horror of its 


condition 
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“But, Sir,” he added bitingly, “how 
pitiable it is to reflect, that although 
you were so fully convinced of the 
benevolence of the Father of Man- 
kind, and of his equal distribution of 
these rights and privileges . . . that 
you should at the same time counter- 
act his mercies, in detaining by fraud 
and violence so numerous a part of 
my brethren, under groaning cap- 
tivity, and cruel oppression.” 

Moreover, he ‘‘freely and cheerful- 
ly” added, ‘‘I am of the African race, 
and in that color which is natural to 
them of the darkest dye.” And he 
asked that Jefferson aid in “‘eradi- 
cating that train of absurd and false 
ideas and opinions, which so general- 
ly prevails with respect to us” and to 
acknowledge that “one universal 
Father . . . hath not only made us 
all of one flesh, but that he hath also, 
without partiality, afforded us all the 
same sensations and endowed us all 
with the same faculties.” 

The Secretary of State’s reply fol- 
lowed two weeks later. After thank- 
ing Banneker for the book, Jefferson 
wrote: “Nobody wishes more than I 
do, to see such proofs as you exhibit, 
that nature has given to our black 
brethren talents equal to those of the 
other colors of men; and that the 
appearance of the want of them, is 
owing merely to the degraded con- 
dition of their existence, both in 
Africa and America.” 

Jefferson forwarded the almanac to 
the Marquis de Condorcet, Secretary 
of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
referring to Banneker as a “very re- 
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spectable mathematician.” He also 
stated: “I have seen very elegant 
solutions of geometrical problems by 
him. Add to this that he is a very 
worthy and respectable member of 
society. He is a free man.” 

But there was another member of 
Washington’s cabinet who declared 
his belief in the equality of man in 
stronger words than Jefferson had 
used. James McHenry, also a Mary- 
lander, and the Secretary of War, said 
in a letter to the publisher of Ban- 
neker’s almanac: 

“I consider this Negro as fresh 
proof that the powers of the mind are 
disconnected with the color of the 
skin, or, in other words, a striking 
contradiction to Mr. Hume’s doctrine, 
that ‘the Negroes are naturally in- 
ferior to the whites, and unsusceptible 
of attainments in arts and sciences.’ ” 

Banneker’s almanac was discon- 
tinued when the author reached the 
age of 67. During the remaining 
eight years of his life, he turned his 
thought to the international scene. 
He worked out plans for a league of 
nations to outlaw war and advocated 
the immediate establishment of an of- 
fice of Secretary of Peace. 

Banneker’s lesson for Secretary of 
State Jefferson appears to have had 
little effect upon him. In a letter 
to the poet, Joel Barlow, in October, 
1809, Jefferson restated his doubts 
as to the equality of Negroes which 
he had expressed in 1781. 

Yet Jefferson’s position, which was, 
at any rate, one of uncertainty, re- 
mains a more advanced one than that 
generally held by white Americans 
today. 
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Postwar Negro market gets serious consideration by advertisers 


ADVERTISING 
EYES THE NEGRO 


Condensed from Tide 


NE of the things which ad- 
vertisers must do in the years 
to come, if they are to keep on 

succeeding, is to fix their sights on 
the under-developed markets of the 
U.S. and the world. For advertising 
and the standard of living are inter- 
locked ; the first helps to raise the sec- 
ond and benefits itself in the process. 
And the opportunities for a higher 
standard of living are greatest in the 
markets which are still sub-standard. 

The largest and most important of 
these markets—and the greatest un- 
realized opportunity, perhaps — is 
among Negroes. In population and 
in buying power, they are growing 
rapidly and: give every sign of con- 
tinuing to do so. For advertisers, 
there are two alternatives: to bypass 
this market, as they tended to do be- 
fore the war, or to study, appraise 
and set out to develop it. 

A far-sighted few have decided 
lately to adopt the latter course. An- 
other handful have followed it for 
some time—companies like Colgate- 
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Palmolive-Peet, Pepsi-Cola (whose 
Harlem Youth Center in New York 
is part of a whole, enlightened pro- 
gram for Negroes), and the Chese- 
brough Mfg. Co. (makers of Vaseline 
petroleum jelly). 

Several of the largest beer and 
liquor accounts—Hiram Walker, Sea- 
gtam’s, Schenley, Pabst Brewing Co., 
etc.—are consistent users of Negro 
media. So are the food advertisers, 
such as Crosse & Blackwell, Pillsbury 
Mills, Ward Baking Co., Morton Salt 
Co., Gerbers Products Co. and Rum- 
ford Chemical Co., which has an 
especially long history of careful Ne- 
gro marketing. Philip Morris, Liggett 
& Myers and P. Lorillard & Co. prob- 
ably have used the Negro media more 
consistently than the other cigaret 
manufacturers. 

Possibly the longest-range plan of 
all is that of the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey. Ten years ago, it hired as 
a special representative the legendary 
James A. (Billboard) Jackson, the 
68-year-old former dining car waiter, 
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actor, writer, salesman, and dean of 
U.S. Negro businessmen. Each year 
“the Esso man” swings around the 
circuit, cementing relations with the 
company’s Negro dealers, their cus- 
tomers and Jackson’s own 40,000- 
odd friends. Though it would be 
difficult to assess it in dollars and 
cents, the policy has paid off hand- 
somely. 

The two factors which hindered 
these pioneers and all their successors 
are the absence of adequate statistics 
on the market and the limitations of 
the available Negro media. The first 
factor is probably the worse. The mar- 
ket changes often and fast; still the 
only, wholly reliable figures on its 
size, distribution, income and pur- 
chasing power came out of the 1920 
Census, And since 1932 the Bureau 
of Census has issued relatively few 
special breakdowns on Negroes. 

Today, the only accurate statistics 
are the out-dated 1940 census figures. 
And they have resulted in near- 
chaos: to keep them up to date, peo- 
ple have juggled them until there are 
almost as many estimates as there are 
estimators. Through it all, the one 
and only Census Bureau estimate of 
Negro national income, ‘‘$21/, billion 
or more,” stalks like a ghost. 

The fact is that a big market exists, 
a market slightly larger in population 
than Canada’s. In 1940 the census 
counted 12,865,518 Negroes in the 
U.S., approximately 9.8 per cent of 
the total population. The most- ac- 
cepted figure today is 14,000,000, 
which represents an 8.8 per cent in- 
crease in seven years. That may sound 
high but not in comparison with pre- 
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vious gains. Between 1920 and 1930, 
the Census Bureau reports, the Ne- 
gro population jumped 13.6 per 
cent; between 1930 and 1940, an- 
other 6.2 per cent. 

Reliable estimates of total Negro 
income are also difficult to obtain, but 
the likeliest present figure is $8.9 
billion. 

Still another vital, yet wholly un- 
solved, problem for market research- 
ers is in locating the Negro popula- 
tion. The war permanently in- 
fluenced the distribution of the Ne- 
gro population ; and, coming as it did 
on the heels of 25 years of intensive 
northern and urban migration, the 
change upset the statistical pattern. 

In 1940, 21.7 per cent of the Ne- 
groes (2,790,193) lived in the 
north; 77.0 per cent (9,904,619) in 
the south; and the rest, 1.3 per cent 
(170,706), throughout the west. 
Charting the wartime changes was 
difficult because the Negro migra- 
tion started so late (mid-1942 and 
later) and because the migration it- 
self was so intense. But one thing 
about the migration is certain: it im- 
proved the Negro market and made 
the Negro a more accessible and pros- 
pective customer. 

The change involved some 750,- 
000 Negroes. As usual, the shift was 
roughly from the rural south to the 
urban south to the urban north. An 
estimated 100,000-plus moved to 
southern industrial centers from near- 
by urban and rural communities. 
About 300,000 more southern Ne- 
groes probably moved to the border 
states and northern industrial centers. 
West Coast industry probably si- 
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phoned 250,000 out of the south, the 
middle west and the east. And some 
100,000 more formed a floating 
population throughout the North. 

They really got into war employ- 
ment importantly when President 
Roosevelt established the Committee 
on Fair Employment Practices. That 
is gone now but its effects are great 
and will be permanent. Already 
some 17 states have considered. little 
anti-discrimination-in-employment 
bills and five—New York, New Jer- 
sey, Indiana, Massachusetts and Wis- 
consin—have passed such legislation. 
Negro leaders are realistic about their 
war-won gains. They don’t expect to 
keep them but they argue that the 
Negro’s lot, like a bull market, never 
falls to a level below the last previous 
one. They have taken two steps for- 
ward for every one backward since 
the Civil War and the pattern is not 
likely to change, except in the Ne- 
groes’ favor. 

The other part of the advertiser's 
problem in reaching Negroes has two 
sub-divisions; what media is avail- 
able? and what is the best way to 
appeal to the market? The answers 
to those questions which advertisers 
too often get now are no more helpful 
than they were before the war: Ne- 
groes as a group have little buying 
power ; they buy national brands any- 
way because of long domestic servant 
association with prosperous whites 
whom they emulate; they are already 
exposed to white media, etc. 

Similarly, some advertisers and 
agencies feel that extensive advertis- 
ing in Negro media would adversely 
affect sales to white consumers. They 
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disdain the company they meet in 
the Negro press (the hair straighten- 
ers, for example). The agencies dis- 
like the high preparation costs—such 
as Negro models and special copy— 
which eats too deeply into their com- 
missions. 

There are other troubles too, many 
of them psychological. Advertisers 
compare the basic media statistics 
(like the cost-per-thousand circula- 
tion, for example) with comparable 
figures for white media—and quickly 
get discouraged. They overlook the 
fact that they are dealing with a class 
or foreign market (the Negro is 
both), and their disappointment 
grows. They refuse to go in for copy 
testing or other such accepted prac- 
tices (because they think it isn’t 
worth the effort) and then they get 
disgusted when their copy doesn’t 
pull as well as they expected. 

White marketers often rationalize 
about Negro brand consciousness 
(which doubtless includes fewer 
brands than they think). At the same 
time they overlook the very elements 
that make them think the Negro is 
brand conscious: education, economic 
freedom and an association with 
whites which not only give the desire 
for good things but also the means to 
buy them. 

Even the pitifully small amount of 
research made so far shows that Ne- 
groes often as not ‘buy the best,” or 
at least the expensive. This tendency 
has probably grown faster than their 
ability, as a race, to differentiate ex- 
cept on the basis of cost. For ex- 
ample, Negroes are apt to prefer 
strong perfume; but they want elab- 
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orate and costly packaging. Nearly 
all Negroes are very conscious of skin 
shades, a fact that fabric, fashion, 
cosmetic and drug, and even food 
marketers might well ponder more 
than they have. 

Because of this kind of thinking, 
you can find among Negroes the be- 
lief that most advertising excludes 
them. Those Negroes who should 
know are convinced that a separate 
sort of thinking and an entirely new 
approach is needed to sell the market 
as it probably can, and consequently 
should, be sold. In some cases, the 
answer may be simple: slightly differ- 
ent lines or special packaging. In 
every case, it implies new and subtle 
advertising appeals that satisfy fund- 
amental Negro desires, talks directly 
to them but does not “talk down.” 

A great deal of the general adver- 
tising to which Negroes are exposed 
creates an opposite effect; the expo- 
sure may, and often does, antagonize 
them. Negro characterizations in ad- 
vertising often offend them. For ex- 
ample, they do not necessarily oppose 
being pictured as servants; but they 
unanimously object to copy which 
makes people laugh at them. The 
same is true of radio, through which 
some advertisers (consciously or 
otherwise) have solicited the Negro 
market by having colored talent in 
their programs. They are highly criti- 
cal of Negro performers who hold 
the race up to scorn, but they heartily 
endorse such performers as Rochester 
(Eddie Anderson) on the Jack Benny 
program for the American Tobacco 
Co. 

Of course, few radio shows have 
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ever been built especially to attract 
Negro audiences. A significant move 
in this direction, however, is the 
Harlem Hospitality Club, an audi- 
ence participation sustainer with an 
all-Negro cast, which the Mutual 
Broadcasting System airs five times a 
week over 100 stations. Likewise, 
few, if any, carcards or posters are 
ever designed especially for the 
market. 

Consequently, the established Ne- 
gro media most available to adver- 
tisers are the newspapers and maga- 
zines. 

Until now, and to some extent 
even now, the Negro press has been 
too poor to be as ethical or as helpful 
as it should be. With few exceptions, 
it still lacks even the most basic re- 
search. Its business methods have 
been both impractical and unortho- 
dox. It still accepts advertising that 
most reputable white media would 
not touch. It has a reputation for 
poor mechanical work, amateur make- 
up, and misstatements of circulation. 
Always, of course, there are excep- 
tions. 

A scant 22 out of 200-odd Negro 
newspapers belong to the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations (a situation 
which may simplify the advertiset’s 
choice but it confounds his cover- 
age). The rest of the field—and it 
includes some of the best as well as 
the worst the Negro press has to 
offer—is sold on everything from 
publishers’ sworn statements to im- 
aginary circulation. 

Two newspaper representatives, 
Associated Publishers, Inc., and In- 
terstate United Newspapers, Inc. 
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(both Manhattan), share about 99 
per cent of the Negro newspaper 
field. Each operates on an entirely 
different basis. Unfortunately, the 
area of disagreement between them is 
so large that all but their basic ra/son 
d'etre is lost in their struggle to be 
top dog. 

Burly, hard-driving William G. 
Black runs Interstate, which repre- 
sents six of the 22 Negro ABC papers, 
and sells space in more than. 150 
others and in a dozen or more maga- 
zines. Stoutest link in his chain is the 
flamboyant Pittsburgh Courier, a 
“mail-order” weekly whose 13 edi- 
tions have well over 286,000 circula- 
tion. Interstate’s other ABC papers 
are the New York Amsterdam News 
(circulation 111,000); Kansas City 
Call (41,000); (New Orleans) 
Louisiana Weekly (19,000) ; Los An- 
geles Sentinel (10,000) ; and Phila- 
delphia Tribune (11,000). 

Astute, serious Joseph B, La Cour 
runs Associated, which handles all 
but one of the remaining ABC papers 
(the Chicago Defender with a 202,- 
915 circulation of national and local 
editions). Pride of the outfit is its 
Afro-American group (total circula- 
tion 229,138) composed of the na- 
tional weekly Baltimore edition, and 
five local. editions in Baltimore, 
Washington, Philadelphia, Newark 
and Richmond. 

Associated’s other ABC papers in- 
clude the Louisville Defender (17,- 
723); New Orleans Informer & 
Sentinel (4,130) ; Detroit Chronicle 
(24,835); (N.Y.) People’s Voice 
(28,076) ; Cleveland Call & Post 
(25,912) ; Houston Informer (30,- 
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524) ; Dallas Express (11,990) ; San 
Antonio Informer (2,010) ; and Nor- 
folk Journal & Guide (68,039). 

Interstate and Associated have 
competed for only three years, for the 
latter only entered the field in 1944, 
In that time, however, their inter- 
necine battling has had a noticeable 
and negative effect on advertisers and 
agencies. Many of them tend to dis- 
trust and fear Interstate’s high-fash- 
ion claims and high-tension selling, 
the result in part of the fact that its 
salesmen work on a straight commis- 
sion basis. Associated, whose sales- 
men are salaried and whose selling is 
quiet, smooth and effective, seems to 
be gaining the trade’s confidence 
rapidly. But as it does so, the inter- 
company strife gets more bitter, the 
field’s selling gets more belligerent, 
and the whole cause suffers. 

Since most Negro newspapers are 
weeklies or semi-weeklies (only two, 
the venerable Atlanta World and the 
Dayton Bulletin, are dailies), the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Assn. has not admitted them to mem- 
bership. Negroes have their own 
group, the Negro Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Assn., of which Frank Stan- 
ley, editor and publisher of the 
Louisville Defender, is president. 

The nine-year-old NNPA has a 
number of standard raising and re- 
search projects but so far none has 
been very successful. 

The reason, of course, is that so 
few of its members are able, or even 
willing, to pay the cost of carrying 
out an ambitious program. A few 
member papers, however, have done 
a little local research. But most of it 
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resulted in heavily weighted promo- 
tions with slight effect. 

The history of Negro magazines 
is another story. Until the war it had 
only one characteristic—failure. The 
first magazine to be both edited and 
published by a Negro was the Mirror 
of Liberty, a quarterly started by one 
David Ruggles in 1837. In the next 
100 years, magazine followed maga- 
zine in rapid succession, each had a 
few issues, and quietly expired. The 
present era of Negro magazine pub- 
lishing began in 1923, the year Dr. 
W. E. B. DuBois, director of publica- 
tions for the National Assn. for the 
Advancement of Colored People, 
rocketed the association’s national or- 
gan, The Crisis, to a record circulation 
peak of 106,000. As the weekly 
newspaper press came of age, The 
Crisis lost ground. But it had shown 
something of what could be done. 

Today, the outstanding Negro 
magazine is Ebony. Its family tree 
started in November, 1942, when 


John H. Johnson and his wife - 


founded the advertising-less NEGRO 
Dicest in Chicago. Patterned after 
the Reader's Digest, it did so well 
that now it has well over 100,000 
circulation (at $3 yearly subscrip- 
tion), but an inflexible ban on ad- 
vertising. 

Flushed with this success, Johnson 
decided to enter a running-mate, this 
time styled after Life. (“If we were 
going to copy, we decided to copy the 
best and most successful.) Ebony 
burst at 25c on another hungry mar- 
ket in November, 1945, began to 
take advertising in May, 1946, and 
currently has a guaranteed circulation 
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of 300,000 (it sold 370,000 in No- 


vember). Johnson champions the 
Negro causes consistently but with 
enough taste and restraint to avoid 
the taint that afflicts so much of the 
Negro press. 

Johnson got a new competitor a 
year ago in John P. Davis’ Our 
World, which faltered but was res- 
cued, temporarily at least, two 
months ago by Raymond Ingersoll 
(son of Brooklyn’s late borough 
president and brother of Salute maga- 
zine’s editor & publisher Jeremiah 
Ingersoll). Encouraged by this new 
money, Our World upped its price 
from 15c to 25c and seems to be rid- 
ing out the storm. Our World, which 
Davis plugs as a family magazine and 
runs the same way, has a current cir- 
culation somewhere between 100- 
200,000. 

Color, with a circulation estimated 
roughly at 100,000, is about the only 
other serious threat to Ebony’s dom- 
ination. But among the slew of 
other publications in the field are 
these: Opportunity, organ of the Na- 
tional Urban League (sociological 
counterpart of the NAACP); News- 
pic, a monthly that covers sports, mu- 
sic, science and general news; The 
Negro, a digest-type publication that 
apparently takes advertising but 
doesn’t get much; a struggling wom- 
an’s magazine called (or lately re- 
named) The Home Circuit and per- 
haps 50-100 others which will live 
anemically for a while, mostly on 
witch-doctor advertising. 

As in the market itself, the maga- 
zines which reach it have their -re- 
search shortcomings, for few of them 
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can boast of audited circulations. 
Ebony hopes to have its ABC mem- 
bership soon; so, reportedly, does 
Our World. If either or both of 
them achieve it, the Negro magazine 
field should take on some greatly 
added stature and acceptance and be- 
come a profitable, going thing. 

Still, ABc membership will not be 
enough and further basic research 
still is needed, either by the Negro 
media or by the white advertisers who 
do business with them. The only 
known research job now on tap is one 
sponsored by Interstate United 
Newspapers and made by the Re- 
search Co. of America. That firm 
and its two principals, president A. 
Edward Fein and research director 
Edgar A. Steele, started studying the 
Negro market in earnest in 1945 
when they did a job for the Afro- 
American newspapers in Washing- 
ton, Baltimore and Philadelphia. 
Since last August, Steele has been fly- 
ing around the country measuring 
brand preferences in 25 cities. Ad- 
vertisers may get some help from 
Steele's study but what they really 
need is a thorough Census job on the 
fundamental facts about the Negro 
population. . 

The future of the Negro press con- 
cerns all national advertisers whether 
or not they see a potential in the 
market it covers. It is inextricably 
tied up with the education of the 
race. An actual majority of Negro 
publishers, editors and advertising 
salesmen are the products of chance; 
few have been trained for their jobs. 

Most Negro colleges and universi- 
ties still continue to turn out preach- 


ers and teachers, but they have under- 
stressed other career fields, notably 
business. Apparently, they have rec- 
ognized that failing, for Atlanta Uni- 
versity will open a full-fledged grad- 
uate School of Business Administra- 
tion this fall, and that may be the 
forerunner of others. Most northern 
colleges, however, admit Negroes 
and offer courses which should short- 
ly transform the Negro press into a 
professionally trained and adequate 
system capable of meeting all its re- 
sponsibilities. 

On the long-range scale, Negro 
high schools are gradually broaden- 
ing their curricula to include the ru- 
diments of business training. Addi- 
tionally, there are some 12 high cali- 
ber private business schools operated 
by and for Negroes. Generally, Ne- 
groes are probably better educated 
than the average white person is apt 
to think. They have made astound- 
ing progress, In 1870, more than 81 
per cent of all Negroes 10 years and 
over were illiterate. By 1930, the last 
year the Census Bureau obtained fig- 
ures, the ratio had reversed itself; 
about 80 per cent of all Negroes 10 
years old and older were literate. By 
now the literacy figure would be even 
higher—and perhaps that is the most 
revealing point of all about the Ne- 
gro market of the future. For a rising 
literacy rate not only helps to pro- 
duce bigger and healthier magazines 
and mewspapers; it also creates 
higher tastes and better demands and, 
coupled with an increase in purchas- 
ing power, a higher standard of liv- 
ing and a better market. 
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As the first man to reach the 
North Pole, beating his chief, 
Commodore Robert Peary, by 
a full 45 minutes, intrepid 
Matthew Henson deserves a 
lasting place in history. This 
new exciting book finally tells 
his dramatic story. This ex- 
cerpt is the story of one of the 
many attempts by the Peary 
expedition to reach the Pole. 


BOOK DIGEST 


Dark Companion 


HE FIRST three days of travel 

were tediously slow. Gales of 

icy head winds came up with 
unexpected suddenness, and with 
such fury that man and dog, buck- 
ing the wind with their shoulders, 
crawled across the ice cap at an ant’s 
pace. 

Matt Henson, driving a large 
three-runner sledge, so heavily 
loaded that it took sixteen dogs to 
pull it, followed behind Lieutenant 
Peary, who, with a team of twelve 
dogs, set the pace and held the com- 
pass course. Behind Matt, Lee fol- 
lowed with his sledge and team of 
fourteen dogs. After the first few 
marches had been made and the 
weather improved, their. pace in- 
creased, but Matt found himself, in 
spite of his heavy load and large 
team, continually bearing down on 
Peary. 

Finally he urged Peary to abandon 
his team and set the course and pace 
on foot unhampered by the sledge. 
“We can travel faster,” Matt said, 
“if I combine our two teams and 
hitch your sledge to mine as a sort 
of trailer sledge.” 
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Peary frowned dubiously. ‘‘But 
that will give you a twenty-eight dog 
team. Can you handle one that 
large?” 

“I can try. If it works, and Lee 
can keep up with me, we'll cover 
more ground on each march.” 

The two teams were combined. 
They made an unusually difficult 
team to handle, but the men were 
able to travel faster. Lee, rarely 
sparing his whip, did his best to 
keep close on Matt’s heels, but grad- 
ually the distance between them 
lengthened. 

As they progressed inland, and the 
coastal range disappeared behind 
them, the ice leveled into a vast, 
rolling plain. The fierce winds beat- 
ing at them, driving the paralyzing 
40 below zero temperature into their 
faces, were not as hard to endure, nor 
as painful, as the sun. 

For twenty-four hours a day the 
sun burned in the sky, like a great 
ball of fire rolling monotonously on 
the rim of the horizon. Its intensely 
brilliant reflection glaring on the 
endless white plateau of ice was 
blinding in spite of their sun-glasses. 
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The dazzling brilliance was every- 
where, and the interminable white 
days were marked from the inter- 
minable white nights only by the 
position of the noonday sun and the 
midnight sun on the horizon. Its ra- 
diance glared up from the ice cap 
like a cloud of impenetrable light. 
It distorted vision, and as Matt 
marched close behind Peary, Peary’s 
dark figure would sometimes leap 
upward in the sea of blinding light, 
or suddenly swim sideways, his furs 
flashing and shimmering with an iri- 
descent sparkle against the dazzling 
white blankness, or he would disap- 
pear entirely like a man swallowed in 
the glaring intensity of the naked 
sun. 

When storms came up it was 
worse. The thick gray fog of snow 
would close around him until he 
could no longer see beyond the 
length of the sledge. The pulverized 
snow was so fine that it choked him 
like clouds of gagging dust. He could 
not see his feet through the thicker 
snow fog that hugged the ice plateau, 
and his back ached from the jar of 
setting his feet down blindly on the 
uneven surface, 

Fearful they might become sepa- 
rated and lost in the blinding storms, 
Peary would march several hundred 
yards and wait until Matt had found 
him before proceeding on again. 

It was in such a storm that they 
lost contact with Lee. The storm had 
increased into a torrent of raging, 
hissing snow that made progress im- 
possible, so they made camp and 
waited for Lee. 

For two days they lay huddled in 
their tent listening to the fury of the 
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wind that drove a shower of white 
dust through the canvas and half 
buried them. Twice a day Matt 
would light their small stove, melt 
the snow dust and make tea to wash 
down the acrid flavor of their frozen 
venison and walrus blubber. Then, 
pulling their arms inside their parkas 
and wrapping the empty fur sleeves 
about them, the two men would cud- 
dle together like kittens and try to 
sleep. 

But there was little sleep for the 
white man and the Negro as they 
shared their body warmth. Both knew 
Lee was lost somewhere in that cold 
inferno. 

As Matt lay listening to the scream 
of the gale, feeling its icy hand on 
his face and its sharp sting as it 
pierced his clothing, the pitiful 
thought of Lee wandering helplessly 
about in the cold sea of ice and wind 
sickened him. On the third day the 
wind, as though exhausted by its own 
icy fury, subsided, and Matt hurried 
out in search of Lee. ; 

Once he thought he saw the figure 
of a man and his heart beat wildly as 
he hurried toward him, but the vision 
vanished, and Matt felt sick, lonely, 
and marooned in a vast sea of white 
haze drifting aimlessly through an 
eternity of white blankness. He 
searched until the ache in his legs, his 
hunger and the cold forced him to 
turn back. Then he saw Lee. 

First he saw the heads and backs 
of Lee’s team above the fog that 
clung to the ground. Next he saw 
the tips of the upstanders moving 
above the fog with ghostly detach- 
ment. Matt shouted to the dogs and 
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held out his arms as though he was 
offering them food. They leaped in 
and out of the fog of snow as they 
dashed excitedly towards him. 

Matt gasped as he saw Lee, and a 
sudden wave of pity swept over him 
and tugged tensely at his throat. 
Huddled in a depression in the top 
of the equipment on his sledge, Lee 
lay shivering convulsively from the 
cold. Through snow-blinded eyes, 
he could make out the form of a man 
moving about, and he tried to lift his 
arm up to greet Matt, but there was 
no strength. He tried to speak but 
his chilled lips would form no words, 
except a sick, whimpering sound that 
died out in his cold throat. Then the 
intense pain of hunger and cold 
seized him again, and he contorted 
his face under the pain and began 
whimpering again. 

Matt’s pity for the stricken man 
turned to anger for the cruelty of the 
elements that had reduced a man to 
a weak and sobbing child. He 
snatched up Lee’s whip brusquely 
and lashed at the dogs with all his 
strength. As they leaped forward 
straining their tired bodies, Matt ran 
stumbling alongside, cracking the 
whip madly and screaming, ‘“Huk, 
you bastards. ... Huk. . . . Huk.” 


ATT HALTED the team be- 
Peary’s tent: Exhausted 

and trembling with anger and 
pity, he picked Lee up in his arms 
and carried him inside. 

In several days Lee was able to 
travel, but his feet were so badly 
frost-bitten he could not walk. Matt 
unloaded all of their supplies and re- 
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packed them on the lead sledge of 
the two that formed his one large 
team. Then he discarded Lee’s sledge 
and added the ten remaining dogs 
from Lee’s team to his own, giving 
him a total of thirty-eight dogs in 
one almost unmanageable team. 

For the rest of the way across the 
ice cap, Lee rode on Matt's trailer 
sledge, but Peary did not expect to 
keep the large dog team long. As 
their food diminished and the load 
lightened, Matt walked among the 
dogs at the end of each day’s march 
and singled out the weakest. With 
the grim apathy of a professional 
executioner, Matt split the dog’s skull 
with a blow of his hatchet. Then he 
butchered the animal and fed him 
to the remaining team who had 
looked on the slaughter with watch- 
ful, gaunt hunger. 

Soon their food supply was so low 
they could no longer share any of it 
with the dogs. Then Matt’s hatchet 
fell grimly on the skulls of two, 
three, and then four dogs each day. 

They had reached an elevation of 
8,000 feet, when the ice cap began 
to slope downward. For days they 
marched on, cutting their rations each 
day smaller and smaller, until their 
meager meal only stimulated their 
appetites, and the gnawing pain of 
hunger never left them. The tem- 
perature dropped to 45 and then 50 
below zero, and when the heavy 
winds and choking snow came, blood 
streamed from the men’s nostrils and 
froze in solid red ridges about their 
mouths. Once when Matt removed 
his mittens and buried his frost-bitten 
face in his warm hands, the frozen 
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skin stuck to his warm palms, and 
when he took his hands away they 
were covered with blood. 

On their thirty-fifth day of travel, 
they made camp on Navy Cliff. They 
were sick from hunger and exhausted 
from their 600-mile trip. The eleven 
dogs that remained of the original 
42 had less strength than the men. 
Only one sledge remained of the 
three, and on it Matt had carried Lee 
and the last of their provisions. 

Three thousand feet below Navy 
Cliff lay the great frozen waters of 
Independence Bay, spreading east- 
ward past the shores of the white 
peaks of the coast range to the ice- 
covered Arctic Ocean. To the west, 
the towering cliffs bordering the bay 
wound off into the distance in what 
appeared to be a tremendous strait. 
In front of them, across the bay, rose 
another cliff as high as the one upon 
which they stood. The level crest of 
the opposite cliff became a white 
plain stretching off into the endless 
blank distance. There was Peary’s 
road, so he believed, to the North 
Pole. 

When Matt saw the insurmount- 
able obstacle laying ahead of them, he 
shook his head sadly. It was extreme 
folly to think that three starving men, 
with eleven dogs who scarcely had 


the strength to stand on their legs,’ 


would be able to descend to the bay, 
climb another cliff and go on indefi- 
nitely over a strange land that led 
they knew not where. They were 
beaten. There was no hope of their 
attaining the Pole. In fact, they 
would be fortunate if they salvaged 
their own lives. 
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They had but one chance of sav- 
ing their lives. If a herd of musk 
oxen could be found in the lower 
coastal valley, they would have 
enough food to regain their strength 
and equip them for the six hundred 
mile journey home. 

They pitched a tent at their camp 
site as a shelter for Lee. Matt helped 
him inside onto a bed of furs, and 
then setting the last of their food be- 
side him, Matt picked up his rifle. 
Driving the team of hungry dogs, he 
followed Peary down the glacier. 

The dizzy mile descent into the 
valley affected the dogs, two of them 
developing piblokto and dying in 
agonized convulsions. The sudden 
change in temperature told on Matt 
and Peary also. Picking their way 
carefully down the slopes of a rocky 
ravine, Peary dropped to the ground 
weakly. 

As he struggled slowly to his feet, 
he saw what looked like a snow- 
covered boulder move below him. 
He knew his eyes, half-blinded by 
the snow, played tricks on him, but 
when the object moved again and 
stood up on its hind legs, Peary 
shouted to Matt. 

“It's a hare, Matt. 
sake, shoot it!’’ 

Matt brought the gun to his 
shoulder and tried to sight down the 
trembling barrel at the vague white 
blur. He fired. The hare, unper- 
turbed, jerked his head about quiz- 
zically. Matt ripped off his smoked 
glasses and fired again. The hare sat 
upright, puzzled but nonchalant. 

“Shoot it, Matt . . . shoot it!” 
Peary pleaded with him weakly. 
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Matt fired again and the hare col- 
lapsed and lay quivering as the blood 
flowed from a great hole in its head. 
Both men reached the animal at the 
same time and threw themselves upon 
the ground, their fingers clawing and 
ripping the fur away from the warm 
flesh. They devoured their kill, like 
famished beasts. Then they threw the 
skin, bones and viscera to the dogs, 
and, lying down beside each ‘other, 
fell asleep as a gentle snow fall 
drifted peacefully over them. 


HE SHARP pangs of hunger, 

aggravated by the meager meal, 

awoke Matt. The snow had 
stopped falling. He aroused Peary, 
and they continued down the ravine. 
All that afternoon they searched des- 
perately for musk oxen tracks. They 
examined the rocks carefully for tufts 
of hair that might have snagged in 
the sharp crevices as the musk oxen 
passed by. They traversed the full 
length of the valley without a sign of 
a herd, and then crossed the sea ice 
at the head of the bay and started 
glumly up the opposite side. 

As they approached the mouth of 
a small canyon, the dogs strained ex- 
citedly in their harnesses. Matt forced 
his weak eyes to focus on the dark, 
indiscernible blur half way up the 
canyon, and when the fuzzy objects 
moved, Matt impatiently motioned 
Peary forward. 

“We found them,” he whispered, 
as he reached down and muzzled the 
dogs. 

The wind blew gently down the 
canyon in their favor, and as Matt 
drew closer he could make out the 
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herd. There were eight cows and 
bulls and several calves feeding 
peacefully on the crisp rock moss 
that clung to the boulders, which had 
been swept clean of the snow by the 
wind. 

Within fifty yards of the herd, 
Matt ripped off the muzzle of his 
king dog and released him from his 
harness. The dog flew at the herd 
and began racing about them in a 


‘great circle, snapping and growling 


at their hoofs. Startled, the fright- 
ened musk oxen jammed together in 
a tight, milling pack, and then 
emerged in a formidable defensive 
position. They looked like a rimless 
wheel. The cows and bulls, with 
their heads lowered and facing out- 
ward, were the woolly radial spokes 
of the wheel and the hub or inner 
circle was an impenetrable corral 
protecting their calves. 

Round and round the tight forma- 
tion the dog ran, snarling and yap- 
ping wildly. Suddenly one of the 
bulls charged out, his head down and 
his sharp horns pointed menacingly 
at the dog. The swift dog nimbly 
dodged from his path, and the bull 
returned to the circle and lumbered 
awkwardly back into his position. 

“We can drop them where they 
stand,” Peary said, nervously loading 
his rifle. “This is like Naval target 
practice.” 

They moved up closer to the herd, 
and as Peary took aim, his rifle waved 
unsteadily in his weak arms. He fired 
and a bull dropped heavily in his 
tracks. Then Matt fired and another 
bull dropped to the snow. They al- 
ternated shots as they moved around 
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the circular formation until finally 
there was one cow standing, and 
behind her were the exposed and 
frightened calves. 

Peary fired his last shot at the lone 
cow, but missed and hit one of the 
calves, who let out a loud, bellowing 
roar. The cow jerked her head back, 
started for the wounded calf and 
then swung her head widely from 
side to side. With an angry, guttural 
snort, she charged out after Peary. 

Peary dropped the useless rifle on 
the snow, turned and ran. He could 
hear and feel the infuriated musk ox 
close behind him, and a cold pricklish 
sensation ran up his back as he ex- 
pected any second to feel the sharp 
stab of the cow’s horns. His weari- 
ness seemed to weight him down as 
he lifted his tired legs as swiftly as 
he could and drove them into the 
snow with all his strength, but his 
feet felt heavy and it seemed that he 
barely moved away from the presence 
of the thing he sensed loomed be- 
hind him. He whirled past Matt and 
he saw him lift his gun to his 
shoulder. From a great distance he 
heard Matt speaking and his voice 
seemed very slow and lazy. ‘This 
is my last shot,’’ the languorous voice 
said, but the words had no meaning, 
for all he understood was running, 
running and straining against an- 
chored feet. Interminable seconds 
dragged by, and then he heard the 
blast from Matt’s gun. Behind him 
he heard the muffled thud of a heavy, 
fallen thing, like a speeding rock 
landing in a thick cushion of snow. 
He could no longer hear nor feel the 
musk ox, so he stopped running. 
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Peary dropped down in the snow, 
puffing heavily. Ten feet away lay 
a heap of brown, shaggy hair half 
sunken in a snow drift. 

‘Matt, you saved my life,” he 
panted. 

Matt approached him, grinning 
broadly. “Just a lucky shot. It had 
to be. It was my last. But God 
damn, Lieutenant, you can sure run!” 

The musk ox is not a large animal. 
He is fast and powerful, but no 
taller than an average pony. Be- 
neath his thickly matted, long, brown 
hair is a heavy layer of yellowish 
wool that makes skinning him a 
laborious job. 

When Matt set to work butchering 
their kill, he found that his knife 
would become coated with frozen 
blood and crusted with the heavy 
fibers of hair, making the job even 
more tedious. Cutting through the 
double coat with the dull blade was 
like trying to slice a bale of cotton 
with a butter knife. But, driven by 
the fierce pain of hunger, he slashed 
and ripped at the thick insulation 
until he uncovered enough meat to 
feed themselves and the dogs. 


OR FIVE DAYS they remained 
FB: the slaughter ground gorging 

themselves and butchering the 
game which was to be their food on 
the homeward march to headquarters. 
Some of the oxen froze solid before 
Matt could skin them, and these he 
chopped up hair and all. Then he 
improvised a sledge of two hides 
tied together, and, hitching the dogs 
to it, dragged the meat back to the 


summit of the ice cap where Lee 
waited. 

They found Lee desperately weak, 
but still alive. He had wisely ra- 
tioned his few pounds of food, but 
it had given out two days previously. 
Although far from well, his frost- 
bitten feet had improved, and after 
several days of food and care, he 
gamely strapped on a pair of snow 
shoes and announced with earnest 
bravery that he would walk every 
step of the way home. 

The musk oxen did not last them 
as long as they had hoped. Storms 
delayed them, and for each day they 
crouched in the shelter of their tent 
waiting for the weather to clear, 
eighteen to twenty miles of travel 
were lost to them, while the con- 
sumption of their precious food con- 
tinued. 

They were within two hundred 
miles of their lodge at Bowdoin Bay 
when they finished the last of the 
musk oxen, while a howling wind 
screamed about their flimsy tent. 
When the fury of the storm passed 
two days later, all three man again 
felt the sickening pangs of hunger. 

It seemed to Matt as he stumbled 
out of the tent with his hatchet in 
his hand and approached the dogs 
that life in the Arctic was a hideous, 
uninterrupted pattern of exhaustion, 
cold and hunger. And with each 
came the inevitable, primitive prob- 
lem of survival. When hunger pos- 
sessed one the solution was pristine 
and cruel. You killed whatever lived. 
And the weakest living organisms 
must yield to the survival of the 
strongest. The dogs, who had suf- 
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fered to carry their burden across the 
ice, must now remain loyal and serve 
the three men with their faithful 
flesh. 

As he walked among the dogs, his 
mind coldly sought for the morbid 
answer as to how many of them he 
should kill. But it suddenly occurred 
to him that it did not matter much. 
Sooner or later nearly all of them 
would have to go. Mathematically 
killing the dogs to a ratio of the num- 
ber of mouths to feed, the distance 
and time of travel might possibly 
prolong their lives, but it would not 
save them. 

Unwillingly, he slaughtered eight 
of the nine dogs, leaving one as the 
final cylinder of living power to haul 
the frozen carcasses of the others. 
With the weather granting, he grimly 
estimated they would provide the 
men with enough food to last within 
a few days of headquarters. 

If he did not think of the equal 
hardships and pain the dogs had en- 
dured, their meat was not too un- 
savory. It was sweet and reminded 
him of the cold spring lamb spread 
with the mint jelly. 

Matt dared not wonder what 
would happen after the last of the 
butchered dogs was gone. They could 
kill the one live dog and pray for the 
strength to see them home. 


HEY WERE one hundred and 
twenty miles away from the 
lodge when Matt saw Lee give 
out. He had staggered drunkenly for 
hours, falling slowly behind all the 
while. Finally he collapsed. Matt saw 
him go down and sink below the shal- 
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low surface fog of snow. He trudged 
wearily back to where he had seen 
Lee disappear, and when he reached 
him, the young man feebly motioned 
him to go on, murmuring, “Don’t 
waste time with me. Go on leave me. 
Save yourselves!” 

As Matt reached down and helped 
Lee to his feet, there flashed in his 
mind the thought that once before he 
had mentally seen this picture of 
weary, starving men helping each 
other as they stumbled across a deso- 
late landscape of ice. Of course he 
had. They were the pictures that had 
been formed in his mind as he had 
read the harrowing tales of the 
Franklin expedition, of the Jeannette 
and Greely and his men. These 
stories had in common the chilling 
continuity of men dying as they 
walked, of men freezing and starv- 
ing. Those forgotten mental images 
of the fate of suffering men were 
more than familiar to Matt now, they 
were real. He, Peary and Lee were 
acting them out. 

Peary came back to: meet him and 
the two of them helped Lee to the 
sledge. Matt wrapped one of the 
spare furs around Lee’s legs and then 
stood up and stared at the lone, pa- 
thetic dog harnessed to the sledge. 

“We can’t expect that poor beast 
to haul Lee all the way home,’ he 
said to Peary as he reached down and 
removed two walrus line traces from 
the sledge. Peary nodded glumly. 
Matt walked to the front of the 
sledge and fastened the two traces 
onto the sledge bridle next to the 
dog. 

Matt handed one of the lines to 
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Peary, and the white man, the Negro 
and the Eskimo dog joined in a weird 
trinity of tractive power to haul the 
crippled Lee home in a desperate at- 
tempt to cheat death. 

Tramping alongside Peary and the 
dog as they dragged the sledge across 
the plateau of ice, Matt tried to dispel 
from his mind the depressing mental 
pictures that had flashed before him 
as he helped Lee to his feet. But with 
evil irony another thought kept 
crowding into his weary mind. It was 
the thought of Henry, a member of 
the Greely expedition. The story ran 
that Henry had been caught stealing 
from the meager rations during the 
terrible winter at Cape Sabine that 
took the lives of eighteen men. Some- 
one shot and killed Henry, and when 
the rescue ship arrived, Henry’s arms 
and legs had been chopped away and 
there were great chunks missing from 
his dismembered torso. The surviv- 
ors said Henry had been used as 
shrimp bait! 

Matt laughed bitterly to himself. 
Shrimp bait was one name for it. 
There were others, but not as pretty. 
Thank God, Matt thought, they were 
doing the humane thing. They were 
sacrificing their own strength, weak- 
ening their endurance to give Lee a 
chance to live. 

The Negro, the white man, and 
the Eskimo dog dragged the sledge 
with the stricken Lee 125 miles over 
Greenland’s ice cap to their lonely, 
dismal wooden shack. They were 
within three days of their headquar- 
ters, when the last of the dog meat 
gave out. With it went the last of 
their hope and strength. 
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Scurvy had attacked them, adding 
to their physical misery. The legs 
and ankles of both men swelled enor- 
mously, compressing the expanding 
flesh in their seal skin boots into a 
tight throbbing mass. Their gums 
turned black and shrank away from 
their teeth leaving them hanging 
loosely in their mouths by half-ex- 
posed roots. Livid blotches appeared 
on Peary’s gaunt cheeks and ony 
slowly down his lean jaw. ; 

With the last of their food gone, 


Peary called Matt aside and discussed 


their plight. They could kill the last 
dog, give Lee his share and go on 
without him, hoping to reach head- 
quarters, renew their strength and 
come back for him. But that might 
be days, perhaps weeks, or even 
never. 

Matt looked from Peary to the 
prone figure of Lee. “I know it’s 
killing both of us,” he said quietly, 
“but . . . but I think we ought not 
to leave Lee. Suppose we get held 
up by a storm for a couple of days. 
I don’t think Lee could pull through 

. and, well, maybe we could.” 

They continued their macabre 
march, dragging the sledge behind 
them. It seemed to Matt it was by 
some miracle that he and Peary were 
able to reach Bowdoin Bay glacier de- 
spite the indescribable pain in their 
bodies. They had descended the 


glacier and started up the lonely™ 
shore when Matt first saw the lodgem™ 

When the snow thinned outg 
among the large boulders studding am 
the shore, Peary dropped his tow linea 
and stumbled blindly towards thegm 
lodge, with Matt and the famisheda™ 
dog following him. 

Mechanically, Matt built a fire anda 
then stared stupidly at the empty cup 
board and the one case of baked 
beans. His hands trembled as he op- 
ened two of the cans of beans, and@ 
setting them on the stove he sat down am 
and waited dumbly for them to heat. 

The beans were heated and he had am 
handed one can to Peary and had am 
started to eat the other himself, when 
he suddenly remembered Lee. Pull- J 
ing himself slowly to his feet he left q 
the house and returned down .the J 
path, the open can of beans in his J 
hand. 

He found Lee crawling on his 
hands and knees up the path. Matt 
squatted on the ground beside him 
and helped the sick man climb on his § 
back. Clutching Lee’s legs tightly to 9 
his side, Matt struggled to his feet 
and then handed the beans to Lee 
over his shoulder. 

Reeling drunkenly, Matt staggered J 
up the path with Lee on his back | 
frantically scooping the beans into 
his mouth with his fingers. 
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In a winter sunset near Springfield, Illinois 
In the coming on of a winter gloaming, 
A Negro miner with headlamp and dinner bucker, 
A black man explained how it happens 
In some of the mines only white men are hired, 
Only white men can dig out the coal 
Yet he would strike if the strike was right 
And, ‘or a just cause I'd live in the fields 
on hard corn.” 
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IT HAPPENED THIS MONTH 


HE FIRST Negro to graduate from an 

American college got his Bachelor of Arts 
degree from little Bowdoin College in Maine 
121 years ago this May 26. He was Jamaica- 
born John Brown Russworm, who at the age 
of 27 graduated in the same class with U. S. 
Senator John P. Hale. 


Like Hale, the tawny colored youth went on 
to fame. A year after he got his degree, Russ- 
worm became the first Negro editor in Amer- 
ica by going to New York to start an Aboli- 
tionist newspaper, Freedom's Journal. He also 
put out another paper, The Rights of All, in 
opposition to African colonization by U.S. 
Negro slaves. 


But in two short years he changed his mind 
and went to Liberia to become superintendent 
of public schools. He continued his newspaper 
career there, editing the Liberia Herald. In 
1836, seven years after his arrival in the U.S.- 
sponsored African country, he was named gov- 
ernor of the Maryland colony and remained in 
that post until his death at the age of 52. 
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